




















Dense tropical foliage and 
grey-green Spanish moss 
frame this view of downtown 
Jacksonville, Florida, skyline, 


seen from across the broad and 
beautiful St. Johns River. 
Jacksonville will be host to 
CUNA’s Directors from May 
first to third. 
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Lengthening Our Stride 


@ As a runner swings into the last lap of a long race he calls on his 


reserves and lengthens his stride. 
That's 


good race 


the process which confronts the Filene Memorial. We have run a 
We are in the last lap of the first heat and it is time to summon up 
all of our reserves of courage and energy and determination to win. The goal 
is $150,000. The goal of the second heat is a grand total of $250,000. But we'll 


never run the second heat until we have won the first heat. 

And we must win it. 

The time limit is July lst if we are to win the maximum reward for our 
victory 

There are three good, sound, unanswerable reasons why we must have 
$159,000 in the bank by July Ist. Here they are. 

(1) Our present quarters are already over-crowded. By the time our pres- 
ent lease expires, November 1, 1942, the building which now houses us will 
be completely inadequate. We shall desperately need Filene House. 

(2) This is the chosen time, the best time which we will ever have to 
complete our first goal. Money is pouring into the credit unions. Times are 
good. Earnings are high. After the war—what? Think it over. Is it conceiv- 
ably possible that credit unions and credit union members will be as able to 
contribute to Filene House then, when a badly shattered world starts up the 
steep ascent of financial reconstruction? 

(3) As the war effort intensifies and the need for money for war purposes 
increases building costs will go up and the demands on all of us will increase. 

The only Latin I can remember from my school and college days is: “Iam 
Tempus Agi Res” which means “Now is the time to do things,” with the accent 


on the “now.” 


We have a fine site for the building; we have $75,000 in the bank. We know 
that the campaign will produce by July Ist, on present averages, a total of 
about $90,000. That’s where the reserves come in. It is now that we reach 
down within ourselves and find the courage and strength to lengthen our stride. 


That means that you, who possibly have done a lot, will do more. It means 
that you, who have been postponing action to date, will begin to act. It means 
that we will prove again what can be done when we are all of a mind to do it. 

$159,000 by July 1st! To start building this fall! To have the first unit ready 
by November Ist, 1942! To build Filene House! To make our beautiful dream 
come true! 

We can do it. We’re on the last lap of the first heat. 

We call on our reserves. 


We lengthen our stride—and it will carry us to victory. 








A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Credit Union Mouvement 
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A Picture of the Credit Union 


Movement in the Host State 


Florida Rapidly Forging Ahead 
In Credit Union Development 


OSTON’S 
merchant ty- 
coon, Ed- 

ward A. Filene, 
started the Credit 
Union movement 
in Massachusetts 
in 1909 with the 
hope that it would 





6 


reach into the 
Henry Claywell. four corners of 
Florida Managing America. Twenty 


Director years later it 
rolled into the Southeast corner when 
the Florida legislature passes Chap- 
ter 14,499, Acts of 1929, which author- 
ized credit unions. 

But in a very real sense it was not 
until the Florida Credit Union League 
was organized that the movement got 
going in high gear. It took a lot of 
planning and building before that 
came about in 1934. 

What actually happened is not gen- 
erally known to the 30,000-odd credit 
union folks in the 160 groups char- 
tered by the State and Federal gov- 
ernments. 

A few folks were sharp enough to 
know a good thing when they saw it, 
and three credit unions now existing 
were chartered in 1929. They were 
the Jacksonville Postal, Palm Beach 
Postal and the Seaboard Railway em- 
ployees at Jacksonville. 

Following these pioneers, Miami 
Postal Service (now the biggest state- 
chartered group in Florida as far as 
assets are concerned) and Orlando 
Postal Service credit unions got under 
way the next summer. Depression 
set in and no others now operating 
were chartered until 1933. 


Enter “Father” Andrews 

In that year, the Jacksonville Fire- 
men’s CU began, and the movement 
gained an energetic disciple in Fitz- 
hugh Lee Andrews, 200-pound fire 
marshal, who proceeded to make 
Jacksonville a credit union center. 

More credit unions were organized 
there within the next two years than 
in the remainder of the State com- 
bined, particularly after the Federal 
act was passed in 1934. There are now 
48 in the city. Mr. Andrews organ- 
ized several himself and assisted the 
first Federal representatives in start- 
ing many others. Floridians look upon 
“Fitz” Andrews as the father and 
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founder of the organized movement 
in their State. 

It was in October, 1933, that the 
Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau (forerunner of the Credit Union 
National Association) tried to or- 
ganize a League, but the effort failed. 
This meeting was arranged in Or- 
lando and sponsored by the Orlando 
Postal Service Credit Union. H. F. 
Anderson, president, and W. S. Smith, 
treasurer of this group, were leaders 
in trying to get a central organiza- 
tion established. 

“All credit unions in the State were 
notified by Roy F. Bergengren, of the 
Extension Bureau, of the Orlando 
meeting. All were asked to send dele- 


gates. I arranged with my directors 
to send five. At that time I didn’t 
know what a credit union League 


was,” Mr. Andrews confessed. 

“Only two credit unions were repre- 
sented and about thirty persons at- 
tended. Thomas W. Doig, who was 
sent by the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau as the principal 
speaker, explained the value of a 
League. But he politely informed us 
we would have to have ten credit 
unions represented before we could 
form a League,” Mr. Andrews smiled. 

League Formed 

Early in 1934, a group in Jackson- 
ville made a second attempt. Mr. Ber- 
gengren again helped by sending no- 
tices for a meeting on June 14. This 
time about twenty-five credit unions 
were represented, and Mr. Doig was 
the speaker. 

Mr. Andrews was elected president 
and served until 1937. At one time 
shortly after starting, President An- 
drews thought all officers were going 
to resign and not even a quorum could 
be rounded up, but he solved that 
problem by appointing directors to 
“hold things together.” 

The League had no money to oper- 
ate on, and “Fitz” drove his own car 
over many miles at his own expense, 
whooping it up. In this way, Floridans 
say that the “fireman saved the child.” 

George Gross, of Jacksonville, was 
an early managing director and the 
first national director from Florida. 
He was succeeded in 1938 by Henry 
Claywell, Tampa, treasurer of the 
Hillsborough County Teachers CU, 
who now represents the South on 


CUNA’s Execu- 
tive Committee. 
Mr. Claywell 
started a League 
publication now 
called the Flo-Ga 
Credit Union News 
which goes to 
over 4,000 officers 





and committee- 
men in Georgia Fitzhugh Lee 
and Florida. Andrews, 
: National Director 
At the same 


time, Ben L. Sumrall of the Tampa 
A. C. L. Railroad Employees FCU, 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and 
he continues to render 
service in this position. 


outstanding 


Miami Leadership 

More than 500 persons attended the 
League’s 1939 annual meeting in 
Miami, where several live wire lead- 
ers have done much to increase the 
League’s activities. 

T. E. Attwood, treasurer of Miami 
Kyso CU at Miami, has been League 
president for three years and is state 
chairman of the Filene Memorial 
Building committee. Florida has raised 
about sixty percent of its $4,500 quota. 

C. W. Stevens, member of Miami 
Postal Service CU, has been a wheel- 
horse in assisting Mr. Attwood in the 
Filene campaign. He was recently ap- 
pointed Florida chairman of THE 
BrIDGE committee. Mr. Stevens also 
is president of the Florida Central CU. 

But the man who has really done 
most to develop the Florida Central 
CU into a $22,000 organization serv- 
ing officers from Key West to Pensa- 
cola (a greater distance than from 
Jacksonville to New York) is Treas- 
urer E. M. McConnell, of Miami, a 
former League director. 

Miami boasts of the largest credit 
union in the State as it is the home 
of Dade County Teachers FCU with 
over 1,200 members and $200,000 as- 
sets. One of their members, C. E. 
Schissler, is a League director. 

When the Florida League was first 
organized, it adopted a dues schedule 
of 20 cents a member for credit unions 
that paid as much as three percent 
dividend. Experience showed this was 
too low if a progressive program was 
to be carried out. With the help of 
Mr. Doig and Hubert W. Rhodes, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Credit Unions in Québec 
OR “Les Caisses populaires Desjardins” 


By C. Vaillancourt 


Manager, La Federation des Caisses populaires Desjardins 


NDER 


de nsed, we 


such a heading is con- 
believe, the special 
character of our organization in 
the province of Quebec. Aunts of the 
American Credit because, as 
you know, caisses populaires is of the 
French 


system was also 


Unions 


feminine  gende1 in oul 
Caisses populaires” 
Raiffeisen and the 


Ger- 


inspired from the 


Schultze-Delitsch systems in 


many. Their founder, Alphonse Des- 
jardins, named them “Caisses popu- 
laries” and in turn, the popular senti- 
ment gave him recognition of his work 
by calling them familiarly “Desjar- 
dins.” And that is why we insist on 


making them known as C 
laires De all 


Ther is history sentiment 


tisses popu- 
»sjardins in languages 
plus at- 
tached to the name 

Every one who is interested in cred- 
and every reader of BripGE 
knows the rudiments of 


it unions 
is, Of course 
America which is in 
the Credit Unions 
the United States 


sJergengren gives a masterful ac- 


our history in 
part the history of 
at their beginning in 
Mi 
count of it in his work “Credit Union 
North America” which the writer of 
this article thoroughly appreciates as 
being the best record of our co-opera- 
To 


not as yet had the privilege or 


have 
the 
we shall give 


tive movement those who 
time to read this work, 


1 brief summary of our history 


Oriented by Poveriy 


Son of a poor widow, Alphonse Des- 
jardins had to start earning a living 
for his mother and family at an early 
age—a surprising analogy with Raif- 
feisen’s own début. This brutal con- 
tact with life and poverty no doubt de- 
veloped to an acute degree his facul- 
ties of 
oriented his life. 

First a journalist in his home town, 


observation and feeling and 


he became a stenographer in 
the House of Commons, at Ottawa, 
where he heard of the conditions cre- 
and particularly 
in his dear province of Québec, by the 
flourishing usury racket. An outstand- 
ing book published a few years ago by 
a Québec writer “A Man and His Sin” 
or “Un Homme et Son Péché”—which 
happens to be avarice—gives a vivid 
and rather horrid glimpse of a miser’s 
wicked and undisputed power over 
his fellow villagers at the end of the 
nineteenth century. If a little over- 
done in our modern minds, the pic- 


soon 


ated in his country, 
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ture is nevertheless stirring and would 
probably be altogether plausible to a 
contemporary of Mr. Desjardins. 
Such a depressing picture was not 
however hopeless. Desjardins was 
strongly moved and inspired by Pope 
Leo XIII Encyclical “RERUM NO- 
VARUM” published at the beginning 








a, Dw a a 


of this century on the distressing con- 
ditions of the masses. An appeal was 
thus made to all Christians to do their 
utmost to help relieve them of their 
misery. 

It was both interesting and soothing 
to Desjardins to hear from the member 
of Parliament for Prince (P. E. Is- 
land) of an early experiment (1864) 
made in Rustico, Prince Edward Is- 
land, by a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary, Father Belcourt. It was in fact, 
if not in name, the first credit union in 
America which this priest started 
among his parishioners. It was called 
“The Farmers’ Bank of Rustico” and 
its capital was $10,000. For over twen- 
ty years, it operated successfully until 
it had to be dissolved to comply with 
the new banking laws enacted by the 
Canadian Confederation. It was es- 
tablished amongst the farmers of the 
community to protect them against 
the professional money-lenders. 


Thus, the first Caisse populaire 
founded at Lévis—a residential town 
facing Québec southwards—on De- 
cember 6th, 1900 appears as the log- 
ical result of a slow and gradual evo- 
lution of Desjardins’ mind and aspira- 
tions. Outwardly a very simple man 
without outstanding quality other than 
his incurable mania for Caisses pop- 
ularies, is how: he appeared to his 
contemporaries. To us who have the 
privilege of nearly half a century 
bird’s eye-view, he who a true social 
worker, a stubborn patriot of the 
practical variety, one who has done 
more for the economic liberation of 
his people than all of our platform 
idealists of over a century back. 


Contributed Heavily 

In a comparatively short time fol- 
lowing the birth of the first Caisse 
populaire, quite a number of them ap- 
peared especially around Québec city 
and on the south shore until Des- 
jardins died in 1920 and left his work 
and his some 180 caisses to the care of 
a few devoted friends. He had spent 
his whole life, his energy and over 
$4,000 of his own money—a real for- 
tune to a poor man like him—to spon- 
sor and supervise alone what had been 
his life’s dream. 

Today, there are 562 Caisses pop- 
ulaires in the province of Québec 
operating under the Québec Co-op- 
erative Syndicates’ Act (1906). Near- 
ly 1,000 credit unions exist in the 
whole of Canada outside of this prov- 
ince and in the United States—which 
always does things in a big way—the 
9,700 mark has been reached. Credit 
goes to Desjardins for the first State 
Act passed in the United States for 
Massachusetts, which was drawn un- 
der his guidance, and for the first 
Credit Unions established in the States 
back in the first decade of the century. 

His own first child—la Caisse pop- 
ulaire de Lévis—is now forty years 
old. A mature person of indisputable 
authority, it leads its ever increasing 
family in a most dignified way: assets 
of $1,896,241.69 on its last anniversary 
with capital shares of $376,096.30 and 
a reserve fund of $327,598.56, the sole 
property of its 2,536 members. How 
far Desjardins would feel from the try- 
ing beginnings with a handful of pity- 
ing friends and $27 in cash! It was 
possible this year to give a return (or 
ristourne) of % of 1% to its bor- 
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rowers thus reducing the interest rate 
on loans to 44%% for 1940. It pays 
interest of 6% on capital shares and of 
3% on savings. 


Form Federation 


On the much wider scale of the 
provincial plan, there are more im- 
provements to reckon with: an annual 
subsidy granted by the Provincial 
Legislature followed by the organiza- 
tion, in 1932, of a Federation of Caisses 
popularies then grouping four regional 
unions—now six—a regular auditing 
system, an efficient control over the 
credit unions with due respect to au- 
tonomy and, at the same time, an in- 
creased publicity program for the 
formation of new credit unions. From 
180 caisses and assets of $7,500,000 in 
1932, such a plan resulted in 562 
caisses in 1940 and $25,000,000 of as- 
sets. 

Desjardins’ plan is being realized! 
In his mind, in his letters lay his 
dream to complete the parochial or- 
ganization with an appropriate credit 
and savings organization. Civil life 
had its municipal council, educational 
life its school commission, religious 
life its parish organization while eco- 
nomic life left the French Canadian 
village a body with clay feet. It was 
at the mercy in most cases of usurers 
at first, of the business banking in- 
stitution which appeared afterward in 
a period where business flourished, 
leaving the farmers and workers as 
the poor relatives—parents pauvres— 
of society. 

As Desjardins worded it in his plain 
practical language, the aim of the 
credit union is to help the working 
classes through short and medium- 
term loans and at the same time, to 
encourage thrift among people of 
small means. In short, people of hum- 
ble means are encouraged by them to 
deposit their savings and these are in- 
vested monthly in small loans to peo- 
ple of the same class at reasonable 
rates. Furthermore, their advantages 
are restricted to members only and the 
members being recruited from limited 
areas. The money thus saved is 
loaned in the same area thus helping 
the community. In a few cases, a 
Caisse populaire has financed a mu- 
nicipal corporation or a local industry 
at very low interest rates. For exam- 
ple, the municipal corporation of Ste- 
Germaine (Dorchester) has benefited 
from a loan by its Caisse populaire at 
14% per annum. 


2h 


Practical Christianity 


Through the whole of Desjardins’ 
exposé of the practical side of co- 
operation is felt—when it is not clear- 
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ly defined—the constant preoccupation 
of the enlightened Christian who sees 
relative financial independence as a 
necessary medium for the practice of 
virtue and honesty and such a plain 
thing as regular saving as a means to 
strengthen character. 

One ingenious way of encouraging 
thrift and regular saving is the one 
he devised by establishing a reim- 
bursement procedure on loans, a pro- 
cedure which is still followed in the 
Caisses populaires because it is im- 
mensely satisfying to the borrower 
and the Caisse as well. It is a monthly 
payment that reduces the capital bor- 
rowed and the interest at the same 
time. It creates on the borrower’s part 
the habit of setting aside regularly a 
certain amount to pay his debt first 
and to go into a saving account once 
the loan is fully repaid. 


Example: 

LOAN $120 

Interest 6% 

Terms $10.00 monthly 

Loan 
January $120 at 6% 1lmonth $9.60 
February 110 55 
March 100 50 
April 90 A5 
May 80 49 
June 70 Bh) 
July 60 30 
August 50 25 
September 40 .20 
October 30 15 
November 20 10 
December 10 05 


Total Interest $3.99 


Thus the borrower will have paid 
but $3.90 on his loan instead of $7.20 
which would have been charged to 
him by a money lender who would 
have discounted interest on the full 
term of the loan, as is often done. 


Ristourne (Patronage Dividend) 


Furthermore, if the Caisse populaire 
is prosperous, a distribution may be 





ety 


DO not consider anything tor 
your interest which makes you 
break your word, quit your 
modesty, or inclines you to any 
practice which will not bear 
the light, or look the world in 
the face. 
—Marcus Antoninus. 











made to members, depositors and bor- 
rowers alike, the latter possibly get- 
ting a reimbursement or ristourne of 
say 10% to 15% of the interest paid. 

To give an idea of the role our 
Caisses populaire play in the life of 
the knife-grinder and of the popu- 
larity of its lending system, let us say 
that during the year 1939, 27,484 small 
loans on notes (reconnaissances de 
dette) were made by 402 Caisses pop- 
ulaires to a total amount of $5,918,190. 

Following the crissis of 1929 and the 
difficult situation created in our 
Caisses popularies by defaulted bonds 
of all kinds, a special provision was 
added to our Act providing that the 
Federation’s approval be requested by 
the Caisses popularies before any in- 
vestment is made. This control of in- 
vestments is of course designed to 
safeguard the members’ savings and 
the regular loans to members are un- 
der the sole control of each Caisse’s 
Credit Board, as usual. 

Since the war began, we notice that 
the demand for small loans shows a 
sharp decrease while there is an af- 
fluence of money; 314 times higher for 
the last six months of 1940 over the 
first six months of the year. We must 
take into consideration however the 
usual Spring withdrawals. Invest- 
ments as a whole are more scarce, with 
the exception of the Dominion Wa: 
bonds which the Caisses are buying 
in large quantities. They are also 
encouraging their members to buy 
War certificates. Still the Caisses are 
left with more liquid assets than they 
have maintained for many years, that 
is back into the 1925-1930 period, 
which is not a bad policy if we con- 
sider the uncertainty of the time. 

The following statement will give 
an outline of the situation of the 
Caisses populaires in the province of 
Québec and reveal the importance of 
the sums intrusted to these institutions 
to date. It will at the same time give 
an idea of the important role they 
are actually playing in the economic 
life of the province. 

553 Caisses populaires reported as 
of December 31st, 1940: 


Total assets of............ $25,000,000 
Outstanding loans to mem- 
DI arc nak eect Gita anal s 9,697,000 
Investments in bonds or 
debentures, Dominion, 


provincial and munic- 


a SPE e errr ere rer 9 440,000 
Total amount paid on shares 
in the society by active 
a 3,097,000 
Accumulated reserves..... 1,856,000 
Cash on hand and in banks _ 5,373,000 
Total members....... 122,000 
ee 111,475 
BOPTOWGTS 2.00. e cece 28,900 
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A Glinpse of the Ohio Annual Meeting 


¢ Wit MN ‘ n eight-hundred 
egal Piste I the Ohio Credit 
Union League broke all attendance 


ecord it it eighth annual conven- 
Vhict was hek in Dayton last 

Led by Louise McCarren of Cin- 

! Managing Director ol the 

Ohio League the delegates were in- 


} 


‘d to a blitzkrieg of panel dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and lec- 
Guiding the activities of the Ohio 
League for the coming year will be 
L. E. Rydman of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
President Pp D Dx aton, Dayton, 
Vice President J E. Thrasher, 
Springfield, Treasurer; and G. E 
Witty of Cleveland, who was re- 
elected Secretary Though widely 
separated throughout the state, this 
quartet represents all trends of 


thought and can be counted upon to 
present a well-balanced executive 

oup opinion on all Credit Union 
natters in the futur 


Pat | Selby. chic f of 


pecurities 


the Ohio Divi- 
the con- 


on ot spoke at 


vention banquet, which was held at 


the Dayton Biltmore Hotel. He was 
heard by 1,016 delegates and guests 
as he praised the aims of the Credit 
Union movement 

“The credit union creates a new 
respect for the thrift, nurture, and 
de velopment of the home,” he said 
Debt and despait gO together and 
eventually destroy the happiness of 
home life. Credit unions can do much 


toward destroying this despair and 
help build an attitude of happiness in 
home situations.” 


; 


not to 
venture into the “banking business” 
but to their 
mental objectives 


He cautioned credit unions 


continue along funda- 


Two important amendments were 


voted upon by the delegates during 


the second-day business sessions. A 
move to permit voting by proxy in 
where a member 
not able to 


gate was defeated 


credit 


dele- 


the cases 


union was send a 


The second amendment, which was 
proposed that the 
officers could assess 
of the total 
amount of interest collected by each 
credit 


passed successfully 
Ohio 


dues of not more than 6° 


League’s 


union from all sources during 


The credit 


the year union was en- 
titled to deduct from this total 
amount—any amount of interest re- 


turned to the borrowers in the form 
of interest rebate or patronage divi- 


dend 
78 


“With America sending all possible 
aid to Great Britain in the form of 
guns and planes, the English credit 
unions and movements 
are helping to stiffen the moral stam- 
ina of the English people in repelling 
Hitler and Nazism,” revealed David 
Clark, who spoke at a luncheon for 
the delegates. 


cooperative 


“Hitler has destroyed every credit 
union in every land he has overrun 
They collective effort on 
the part of individuals who love free- 
dom. Dictatorships hate credit union 
movements. They are only a part of 
democracy, and as they flourish, so 
does democracy,” he concluded. 

With one of their own members as 
chairman and one or 


represent 


more acting as 
leaders, the delegates dissected and 
analyzed how successful credit un- 
ions are organized, how they func- 


tion, and what the future hold 


may 





Some ol 
these group discussions were: 

“Building an Effective Credit Un- 
Publication”; “The Problem of 
Surplus Funds”; “Technique of Han- 
dling Volumes of Loans”: 
“What the Supervisory and Auditing 
Committees Should Be Expected to 
“Let’s Audit the Books”; “In- 
surance and the Credit Union”; 
“Building an Educational Program”; 
and “Legal Problems Confronting a 
Credit Union.’ 

John Withrow, President 
of the Ohio was given a 
unanimous vote of praise by all dele- 
With a total 
of 607 credit unions in the state, Ohio 
has 65 per 1,000,000 
population. Last year 117 new unions 
Under Withrow’s 
leadership, 93 were added to the Ohio 
State League 


in store for the movement. 


ion 


Large 


do”; 


retiring 


League, 
gates of the convention. 
credit 


unions 


were organized. 
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OUR THRIFT OBJECTIVES 


Should we seek investors’ money 
or the small savings of many? 


By JAMES W. BROWN 


Treasurer, El Segundo (Calif.) 
Standard Emp. C. U. 


+ In making plans 
we are not always 
given a choice be- 


tween right and 
wrong, low or 
high ideals, but 


too often only a 
choice between a 
greater or 
evil or a 
between 





lesser 
choice 
several 
good objectives. 

Of the twofold 
objectives of the credit union to pro- 
mote thrift and to make helpful loans 
more attention has rightfully been 
given to our loan policy. However, it 
is apparent that our share selling pol- 
icy also needs careful study and an- 
alysis. This policy in each credit union 
will in time have a strong effect on 
the financial structure 
whether or 


James W. Brown 


and _ indicate 
not the greatest number 
of members are being benefited. 

Local conditions make it impossible 
to lay down any dogmatic rules. The 
methods of schoolteacher credit 
unions in securing funds to meet their 
high peak demand for vacation loans 
are apt to be different and Credit 
Unions with an unusual large po- 
tential membership and loan demand 
for years may only face the problem 
of increasing the sale of shares to the 
members. 

However, after we rule out the ex- 
ceptional credit unions, we have thou- 
sands of medium sized credit unions 
with restricted potential membership 
who must ultimately face the problem 
of how far to allow a spread between 
shares outstanding and current Ioans, 
when the loan demand has levelled 
off and members are still eager to buy 
shares for a good 5 or 6% investment. 

As practical experience is worth 
endless theorizing, I am going to re- 
late the experience of our credit union 
for whatever value it might have for 
any credit union facing a_ similar 
problem. 


Investment Money 


Running true to credit union form, 
when we started out our loan demand 
exceeded our cash and we welcomed 
with open arms any affluent worker 
with $500, $1,000 or $2,000 who want- 
ed to buy shares. After three years, 
however, the share account overtook 
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the loans and began to move away in 
front. Three six percent dividends 
probably had something to do with 
this, as it made the workers feel they 
were putting their bankroll on a win- 
ning horse. At first we were reluc- 
tant to limit the monthly share pur- 
chases. The question also came up 
before our board as to what action 
we should take on the accounts of 
employees when retired. At first the 
directors were in a highly philan- 
thropical mood and wanted to leave 
everything wide open arguing that if 
our shares outstanding increased even 
a hundred percent over our loans we 
could pay a 3% dividend and it would 
be a noble thing to allow the pen- 
sioners to stay in so the dividend 
check would help supplement _ their 
pension checks. 

However, the treasurer and a few 
of the directors made a deeper study 
and found the monthly share buying 
in the larger amounts was being made 
by workers and foremen in the high- 
er pay brackets, who were putting 
in money for investment only and ap- 
plying for no loans, and that when 
only 50 of these investors reached the 
share limit the total of their accounts 
would be equal to our loans outstand- 
ing. Such a monopoly did not seem 
desirable and also from a_ business 
standpoint our repayments on loans 
and interest Lad reached a point 
where it equalled our monthly cash 
demand for new loans and we simply 
did not need any new money. So 
the question was asked why pile up 
excess money in the bank upon which 
we must pay a dividend or make in- 
vestments on the outside? 


Change Policy 


At the end of the year we have 
$21,000 in cash and our share balance 
was 10% higher than our loans. We 
voted to lower the limit of share buy- 
ing to $10 a month and when we paid 
our dividends we returned the share 
money to all retired employees with 
a note stating that according to our 
bylaws we could not keep them as 
members and also to carry out the 
spirit of the credit union we wanted to 
adjust our share account so we could 
take care of the small savings of the 
maximum number of members. 


Result 


The result has been I believe a far 
more satisfactory balance sheet for 
our particular type of credit union. 





At the end of January our cash bal- 
ance was $3,500.00, our share account 
reduced from 10% over our loans to 
7% under with about $12,000 in large 
share accounts eliminated. 

I would estimate this policy has 
accomplished the following results: 

1. Eliminated over $12,000 of what 
could be well termed investment and 
not thrift accounts. Some of the pen- 
sioners are fairly well to do and all 
were competent to make thier own 
investments. One check for $2,000 
came back endorsed to a Building & 
Loan Company, the retired employee 
switching his account. 

2. We can keep the gate open for 
years for thrifty saving of small 
amounts. Our bylaws permit trustee 
accounts of members of the immed- 
iate family and these accounts are in- 
creasing. On a busy day the treasurer 
may groan a little as he sees a mem- 
ber approaching with five or six pass- 
books with $5 each for little Bob, Lila. 
Eleanor, Suzanne and Nancy Lee. Just 
as much office work as taking in a 
thousand dollars, but we want the 
growing boys and girls to be inter- 
ested in credit unions. One boy be- 
came so interested he wrote his school 
term paper on credit unions 

3. The worry of the treasurer is 
eliminated over excess cash or outside 
investments. Even when the outside 
organizations are conservative the 
credit union has no control over the 
investment, market value, possibility 
of frozen assets, etc., and the average 
treasurer has enough to worry over 
internal troubles of his credit union 
without taking on anything outside. 

4. There is a certain financial sta- 
bility with widely held shareholdings 
of small- amounts. When economic 
conditions are a little jittery, as they 
can be, a credit union treasurer hates 
to have too many $2,000 maximum ac- 
counts, representing what is often a 
“lifetime of savings.” Whatever hap- 
pens our board of directors can be 
as calm as a May morning as we have 
relatively few large share accounts, 
many combination loan and share ac- 
counts, so that in times of storm we 
will not be troubled by fearful mem- 
bers. 

5. Since we placed a limit on share 
buying, we have made a large num- 
ber of loans where the shares are used 
as collateral. These members want to 
buy certain things and they still want 
to keep their shares. With a loan from 
the credit union they can repay at 
the rate of $30 or $49 a month from 
the current paycheck which they 
formerly put in shares. This to me is 
approaching ideal credit union set-up. 
Fewer dead accounts in the ledger, 
but all of them being churned around 

(Continued on next page) 
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Records Are Being Broken 


More new subscriptions and larger net gain recorded 
at end of February than during past several years 


By R. A. WEST 


Chairman National Bridge Committee 


RIDGE enjoyed the second best 
month in the history of our na- 
tional magazine. We are proud 
that the month of Feb- 
produced 1415 new subscrip- 


' 


oO announce 
ruary 
tions and a total net increase of 1,008 
Fight BRIDGE 
appointed, and 
tate passed its quota 


ubscriptions new 


Chairmen were one 
set for the year 
Bripce has enjoyed a very prominent 
on the the 


state meetings 


place programs of many 
which 
have been held so far this year and I 
that this has helped make 


February the month we had so hoped 


innual league 


im sure 


for 


Arizona Tops Quota 


To Arizona goes the honor of being 


our first state to reach and pass the 
quota set for states according to the 
Credit Union population. Although 


Arizona is one of the newer and small- 
er Credit Union States it 


was neces- 
sary for them to double their total 
subscriptions to reach their qouta 


There are many states that need only 
a 25 to 50% increase 
We are 
as much effort to put Arizona over the 
any 


to reach their 
quotas sure that it required 
so congratula- 


tions Arizona and keep on leading the 


top as large State, 
way 

In response to a special appeal from 
sur President Mr. Reid we are happy 
to welcome eight state BrIpGcE 
This is the largest response 


new 
Chairmen 
we have had in one month since the 
organization of the National Commit- 
tee last May We welcome: Mr. C. J 
Moody of North Carolina, Mr. H. C 
Bauer of Tennessee. Mr. Geo. B 
Moore of Mississippi, Mr. Thomas G 
Sheehan of Massachusetts, Mr. James 
King of Connecticut, Mr. C. Matt 
Schaefer of Kentucky, Mr. Lee John- 
son of West Virginia, Mr. Garrett S 
Moore of We now have a 
total of twenty-seven states with state 
Bripce Chairmen appointed and state 
BrIDGE 


Virginia 


organizations helping to put 
the hands of our Credit Union 
people. This is 60% of our 
The majority must be right so 
let’s hear from the other 40% 


into 
about 


states 


Needed Now More Than Ever 
If there ever was a time when every 
Credit Union needs a National Mag- 
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With world condi- 
tions an unknown quantity and our 
future a question mark, there are none 
of us that do not need all the advice 
and opinions of our leaders that is pos- 
sible to obtain. We have only one 
means of conveying these opinions and 
suggestions to the Credit Unions and 
that is thru our National Magazine 
Bripce. To those of you who are sub- 
scribers, won’t you help your non- 
ubscribing neighbor Credit Union by 
getting them to subscribe for at least a 
few copies for their officers. Brunce is 
one of the most necessary articles for 
the successful operation of a Credit 
Union, that the National 
has to offer today. 

The month of February shows a 
very nice increase generally over the 
entire United States. Every state that 
was on the honor roll for January re- 
mained on the roll in February and 


azine, it Is now. 


Association 


we are happy to add twelve new 
states to the roll. We welcome and 
congratulate the following states: 
Washington, Montana, Louisiana, 
Connecticut, Oregon, Idaho, Texas, 


New Jersey, New Mexico, South Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Iowa 

We now have a total of thirty-four 
showing an total 
subscriptions over their total as of 


states increase of 
May 1, 1949, and thus their names are 
on the honor roll. Below find list of 
honor states and percent of increase 
over their total of May 1949 


Arizona 115% California 11% 
Oklahoma 81% New Hampshire 10% 
Maine 39° Michigan 1v 
Georgia 38 Colorado 8% 
Rhode Island 37% Texas 5% 
North Dakota 37% Pennsylvania 5 
West Virginia 33% Indiana 4% 
Kansas 31% Idaho 4% 
Sonth Dakota 29% South Carolina A‘ 
Missouri 22% Connecticut a 
Maryland 19% Washington 1% 
Tennessee 19% Oregon 1% 
Ohio 19% Nevada 1% 
Iowa 16% Vermont 1% 
Montana 15% Massachusetts 1% 
Kentucky 12% New Jersey 1% 
We are very sorry that we have 


sixteen states and districts that show 
since May 1949. We include 
these states and the percent of loss for 


each. 


a loss 


Nebraska y Illinois 22% 
Arkansas 5% Dist. Columbia. 22% 
Florida 5% Delaware 25% 
Wisconsin 9% Alabama 26% 
Minnesota 10% Hawaii 28% 
Virginia 15% Utah 33% 
New York 18% Mississippi 42% 
North Carolina. 19% Wyoming 50% 

Last month we made mention of 


the many states that had shown an in- 


over the previous month, 
twenty-one in all. This month all 
states but eight have shown an in- 
crease so we offer those states who 
slipped in February by showing a de- 
The following states show a 
decrease of total subscriptions for the 
month. 


crease 


crease. 


Subs. Subs 
West Virginia 1 Kansas 15 
Wyoming 2 Georgia 23 
North Dakota 3. Wisconsin 28 
Alabama 11 Minnesota 33 


We are proud to mention the five 
states that secured the most new sub- 
scriptions for the month and they are 
as follows: 


New New 

Subs Subs 

Illinois 205 California 92 

New York 199 lowa 9] 
Ohio 111 


The following five states showed the 
largest increase in total subscriptions 
for the month of February. 


Illinois 156 California 81 
New York 152 Ohio 79 
Iowa 127 

The National Committee is very 


happy over the results thus far ob- 
tained in 1941. We are elated over the 
results obtained in the month of Feb- 
ruary and we thank you all for your 
cooperation and efforts that 
made this report possible. 


“THANKS A MILLION.” 
* 
Ou, Thrift Objectives 


(Continued from preceding page) 


1 
nave 





constantly. 

This all may smack of making a 
small credit union much like an old 
fashioned country bank, working 
faithfully in the little home territory, 
but there is undoubtedly a_ strong 
need of institutions of this kind and 
the average credit union fills the need. 
Large city credit unions may be com- 
pelled to operate differently and make 
outside investments, but there is a 
danger of all credit union doing the 
same. Directors may be very shrewd 
in handling the local situation but 
might not do so well with outside in- 
vestments. 

In short I believe our capital re- 
quirements, investments and share 
selling policies should be studied from 
time to time for any possible changes 
to improve our credit union organiza- 
tions. 
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History in the Making 








* When President Reid raps his gavel 
calling the Seventh Annual meeting 
of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion to order on Thursday morning, 
May 1, 1941, at Jacksonville, Florida, 
a historic event will begin. 

While on the European continent 
the citizens of the various countries 
busily engaged in the biggest 
blood-letting since the beginning of 
time, the citizens of the two neighbor- 
ing democracies on the North Amer- 
ican continent will convene officially 
for the first time in a Credit Union 
meeting 


are 


They will concern themselves not 
with the ways and means of in- 
creasing misery, poverty, cruelty, 
and dictatorship, but with construc- 
tive ways and means of furthering the 
services and benefits of a movement 
which purpose the 
bringing into existence a state of true 
economic democracy. And such a state 
can exist only where there is also 
political democracy. 

This assemblage consisting of 109 
directors from practically every State 


has as its basic 


in the Union, the Hawaiian Islands, 
British Columbia, and Nova Scotia, 





has the rare privilege of thinking, dis- 
cussing, and acting together in a 
democratic manner for the advance- 
ment of a constructive program. But 
with this privilege goes a responsi- 
bility—a responsibility to give leader- 
ship to a troubled world, a world 
which is seeking a Messiah to lead it 
from the path of chaos and destruc- 
tion to a land of peace, security, and 
freedom. 

The bringing of CUNA’s annual 
meeting to Florida fulfills a desire the 
Florida leaders have long had. 

A local committee of which R. A 
Vinson is general chairman, has been 
exceedingly busy making preparations 
Due to their efforts 
the City and County have contributed 
$500 to the expense of the meeting. 
Included in their plans are a seafood 
dinner on Friday, May 2, and a ban- 
quet to close the meeting on Saturday 
evening, May 3. .e 

Chairman Vinson advises that ar- 
rangements have been made for wives 
of Directors and they need not fear 
getting lonesome. 

Headquarters will be at The George 
Washington Hotel. 


for the sessions. 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEE 


The members are as follows: 








Seated, left to right: L. S. Dasher, in charge of publicity: 


F. L. Andrews, welcoming committee chairman and a National Director; R. A. Vinson, gen- 
eral chairman; Clyde Simpson, registration committee chairman; W. H. Trescott, finance 
chairman; standing, Hyman Selber, program chairman; J. W. Hollister, Jr., attendance 
chairman and treasurer for the committee, and O. J. Seewald, chairman of the committee 


on transportation. Elliott Butts, 


the chairman of the entertainment committee, 


was not 


present when the above picture was taken. 
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Nat C. Helman of New York, New York 


A Bit of Personal History 

+ A veteran indeed in the advance- 
ment of the Credit Union movement 
is Nat C. Helman. Twenty-one years 
ago when there were only a few hun- 
dred Credit Unions Nat became a 
member of his first credit union. He 
has been a credit union enthusiast and 
officer continuously during this period 
For the past fifteen years he has been 
active in the affairs of the New York 
State Credit Union League, and an 
officer for the last ten years. 

In June, 1917, Nat was graduated 
from New York University with his 
L.L.B. degree. In August of that same 
year he enlisted in the United States 
army. He served until April 1919 and 
was discharged with the rank of Depot 
Sergeant Major. He was admitted to 
the New York Bar in June 1919 and 
has actively practiced law since then, 
specializing in corporate law, particu- 
larly litigation and reorganization 

The thrill of organizing Credit 
Unions is not foreign to Nat, for he has 
organized many. 


As one would naturally surmise 
Nat’s biggest contribution to the 
Credit Union movement has been 


along legal and legislative lines. He is 
Counsel for the New York State 
Credit Union League and a number of 
large Credit Unions. He has guided 
the obtaining of many amendments to 
the New York Act. In 1930 he aided 
in the redrafting and passing of a re- 
vised State law. In the 1940 session he 
sponsored and got enacted a share in- 
surance plan. 
Nat has been a member of the Na- 
tional Board for the past five years 
(Continued on 


next page) 
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P. Warbasse 


Dr. James 


Warbasse, president 


ooperative League of the 

U.S.A since it was founded 25 years 
igned (MARCH 18) on the 

np.eti ol a quarter of a century 
ce and M vy D. Lincoln of 

( O} ‘ elected unani- 
yuusly his successor Dr. War- 

e tendered his resignation at the 


quarterly meeting of the board 
it the Hotel Morrison 
n Chicago just twenty-five 


1 day after The League 
e library of Dn 


years to 
was organized 
Warbasse’s home 
n Brooklyn 

Mr. Lincoln, who succeeds Dr. War- 
basse as president, is general manager 

the Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
ociation, with headquarters in Colum- 
us and also president of the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Company, a cooperative serving 380,- 
000 members in nine states and the 
District of Columbia. He has been a 


member of the board of The Coopera- 
ve League for six years 
The 


Lincoln said: 


In accepting 
the presidency of 
League, M1 

The opportunity of America today, 


Cooperative 


en in this hour of uncertainty and 


var, is to set in motion forces that 

ll help to distribute the abundance 
that is present in this country—and 
bandon the practice ol subsidizing 


carcity and protecting monopoly. 

I know of no movement in America 
that offers more hope to a distressed 
il d 


ume! 


the con- 
movement.” 


bewildered world than 
cooperative 
* 

Saturation Point? 

Harry Lash, treasurer of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., Postal Employees Credit 
Union, is still looking for the so-called 
saturation point The Council Bluffs 
Postal Employees Credit Union was 
organized in 1927. It has 82 members 
and over $24,000 of assets, and is still 


borrowing money 
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Meet a National Board 
Member 


(Continued from page 81) 


National affairs are also drawing on 
his talents. Last fall he received the 
plaudits of all for his good work in 
clearing up CUNA’s incorporation 
problem. He is Chairman of the fol- 
lowing committees: Democratic Con- 
trol of CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Incorporation, Deposit Insur- 
ance Plan, Model Credit Union Law, 
Surety Bonds, and Credit Union 
Policy Advisory. He is a member of 
Tax and Legislation, 
and Trust Agreement. 


the following: 


Last fall he was appointed Counsel 
for CUNA 

Civic affairs as well as the Amer- 
ican Legion draw upon his time. He 
has held the office of First Vice-Com- 
mander of New York County. In ad- 
dition he is a member of the Legion 
lono1 Society, 40-8. 

Nat is happily married to a charm- 
ing wife. They have three children. 

Somebody asked Nat recently what 
his hobbies were. He replied, “Golf 
and Credit Unions.” 
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Compensation 


By PRESTON M. NOLAN 


There is no denying the joy of youth 
or the sigh of at its passing, but 
Nature has Fou 


the one who has joyed in the fire of love, 


regret 
ever its compensations 
has felt the impulsive sympathy, the zest 
of battle, the thrill of that 
belong alone to youth; who has indeed 
lived, life, learned him 
there is much that is unlost in the passing 

The romance is the dance, the 
wild the moonlight; but in 
their place has come that which only the 
years can bring, the most precious of all 
life’s understanding. The 
horizon has pushed out and out and let 


and victory 


and from for 
gone, 


revel, and 


possessions 
in the sunshine, the sympathy has broad 
ened to the bounds of life, 
there beckons a future vibrant 
hope unknown to 
knew 


Ultimate 


and ahead 
with a 
the little 


toward 


youth and 


world it and loved. So on 


the moves the world 


i a a a a a a he i ee ee 





1 A carpenter borrowed $50 from 

* a licensed loan agency, and at 
the end of one month paid off his 
debt with $51.50. What annual rate 
of interest did he pay? 


A textile worker in a southern 

* state borrowed $5 from an il- 

legal lender, and paid $1 interest 

each week without reducing the 

principal. What was the annual rate 
of interest? 


Using “convenient payments,” 

* Mr. Carter bought a bicycle for 
his daughter, Joanna. He paid $7.59 
down and 15 weekly payments of $2. 
By paying cash he could have bought 
the bicycle for $35, less 2 per cent 
How much could he have saved by 


paying cash? 
4 Harold Baker, a young doctor, 
* borrowed $100 which he repaid 
in ten equal installments of prin- 
cipal, plus interest computed month- 
ly on the unpaid balances. The total 
cost was $16.50. What was the 
monthly rate? 








Let's Figure the Cost 


Answers on page 87 


S A post-office employees’ credit 

* union made a $180 loan to one 
of its members. Each month the bor- 
rower paid interest on the balance 
remaining unpaid, and also $15 on 
the principal. In 12 months, he paid 
$11.70. Compute the annual rate and 
the monthly rate. 


A Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, 


* store offered a famous make of 
wristwatch for $35 on time pay- 
ments, or $27.50 cash. No down 


payment was required; the customer 
simply paid $5 a month for 7 months 
What was the annual rate? 


A stove, priced for cash at $120, 
sold on the “5% plan” for a $6 
down payment and instalment pay- 
ments of $10 a month for 12 months 
What was the annual cost rate? 


A study of 107 illegal loans in 

* Kansas, based on evidence col- 

lected for the Attorney General, 

shows that the most common loan 

was for two weeks at a charge of 

ten per cent for that period. What 
was the annual rate of interest? 
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By William Reid, President of C.U.N.A. 


When It Ends? 


The time has come when we in the 
credit union movement must think 
about what is likely to happen when 
the defense boom ends. If there is war 

we hope there will not be—we will 
face the enormous difficulties of de- 
mobilization when the war ends, as it 
must sometime. Credit unions are 
growing at a tremendous rate, par- 
ticularly those made up of employees 
in plants doing work in connection 
with the defense program. Further- 
more, new credit unions, because of 
the industrial boom, should come into 
being faster than ever before. This 
growth will no doubt continue so long 
as defense or war work keeps up, but 
when there is no longer need for this 
type of work, there will be a tremen- 
dous laying off of employees, with all 
the resultant economic and social diffi- 
culties flowing therefrom. 


Opportunity Plus Responsibility 


We in the credit union movement 
therefore face a great opportunity, but 
with it flows a grave responsibility. 
We cannot wait until the defense boom 
is over or the war ends to make plans 
for the aftermath. We should and 
must look ahead and try to put into 
operation now or as soon as possible, 
some of those workable safeguards to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the 
smash that generally comes with socia! 
and economic upheaval. Just now pay- 
rolls are expanding very fast. The de- 
fense program continues to grow and 
its influence upon the country’s activ- 
ities continues to spread. There is lit- 
tle doubt it will continue to add to 
production and employment. The up- 
ward trend of wage rates will prob- 
ably continue to be more pronounced 
and more and more people will be put 
to work. 

The defense program is an under- 
taking of a magnitude equivalent to 
war, which is compelling the govern- 
ment to obtain a broad distribution of 
governmental securities with the gen- 
eral public. 


First Step 


Many of the people whose income 
is increased because of the defense 
program will save some of the increase 
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by buying savings certificates as well 
as savings bonds without much urg- 
ing on the part of the government. 
Many others will not think very much 
about saving because of their in- 
creased earnings, and we should do 
everything we possibly can to encour- 
age both the saver and the non-saver 
to join credit unions. We should also 
do everything we possibly can to en- 
courage the people whose earnings 
are increasing, to place some part of 
their increased earnings in either or 
both governmental securities or in 
credit unions. That is the first step 
that should be taken to take care of 
the future. 

Savings, of course, will help cushion 
the shock when there is no further 
need to keep the vastly expanded 
machine going for defense or war pur- 
poses. However, there are other steps 
that the credit union movement should 
take so as to provide against a severe 
setback to the movement when the 
economic picture changes again. 

At the suggestion of the Executive 
Committee, I have appointed a Credit 
Union Policy Advisory Committee 
consisting of the following: 








Song of Spring 
By CAROLYN SHARPE 
THE wind is whispering a song 
Over the meadow and along 
The path where sleep the early flowers 


It bids them through the golden hours. 
“Awake! Awake and live!” 


The lyric charms the mating birds, 
Re-echoes through the grazing herds. 
Insects in countless numbers sing 
The chorus of returning spring, 
“Awake! Awake to love!” 


It pulses through my lonely heart, 
Inspiring with its living art. 
I send its message, dear, to you, 
And wait to hear your echo, too, 
“Awake, at last to love!” 
Musings 
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OPA 


Nat C. Helman of New York, Chair- 
man. 

Hugh G. Stout of Oregon. 

Harold Schroeder of Ohio. 

Henry Claywell of Florida 

M. F. Gregory of Illinois. 

Ben F. Hillebrandt of Missouri 

Karl Little of Utah. 

V. S. Judson of Texas. 

Harold Moses of Louisiana. 


This committee includes active 
credit unionists from all sections of the 
country. I have referred to them sev- 
eral suggestions of my own with re- 
spect to the problems of the future 
see below—and invite any one of those 
of you who have given thought to this 
problem, to send me your suggestions 
and I will see to it that the committee 
receives them. I hope the committee 
will have a preliminary report ready 
to submit to the next meeting of the 
national directors in Jacksonville. I am 
suggesting the following: 

1. Limit dividends to not more than 
3%. 

2. Invest the surplus resulting from 
the limitation of the dividends in se- 
curities that are legal investments. 
Such surplus should not be invested 
in loans. 

3. In every instance when loans are 
made for the purchase of tangible per- 
sonal property, obtain a chattel mort- 
gage thereon and see that it is prop- 
erly recorded. The usual endorsers 
are also to be obtained. 

4. Endeavor in every way to en 
courage the purchase of shares in con- 
junction with the repayment of in- 
stalments on account of loans. 

5. Care should be exercised in the 
making of loans to see to it that they 
are not for an unreasonable length of 
time. If personal property is pur- 
chased, for example, from the proceeds 
of a loan, the repayment time should 
be kept within reasonable bounds 
Furthermore, the fact that the bor- 
rower’s income has_ probably _in- 
creased should be a factor in trying 
to decrease the length of time to repay 
the loan. 

The foregoing are merely sugges- 
tions in an endeavor to start a great 
many of our credit union people think- 
ing about the problem that is facing 
us, and is not by any means a com- 
plete program. 
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From KANSAS 
Subject: 

Loans to Officers 
QUESTION NO. 1 


controversy on the point in the by- 


There is much 


laws prohibiting loans to officers be- 
yond their share holdings, even with 
good security. While it is thought that 
this 1s to prevent the officers from tak- 
ing advantage of self-made loans tend- 
ing to consume the available money, it 
seems to many that this rule could be 
broken down further and provisions 
made which would entitle the officers 
o get loans beyond share holdings and 
which at the same time would prevent 
their consuming the available money 
Perhaps this is poorly expressed but a 
few timely remarks on this point 
would go far to educate many credit 
unionists. In our specific case, we find 
it difficult to obtain officers at election 
time because of this fact. We elect of- 
ficers who may have loans at the time 
of election beyond their share bal- 
realize that future 
available loans will be cut off and 


ances, but they 


herefore refuse te be nominated for 
office. Naturally, they are interested 
only in their own case (selfish) but 
especially in our own case and in 
many other credit union cases ob- 
served locally, it is a known fact that 
most of these fellows are good risks; 
proven so; and would continue to pro- 
vide a nice interest income to the 
earnings and simultaneously serve 
anywhere they were asked to serve if 


the loans were available Another 
point on this matter in dispute is: 
What is the difference in their being 


borrowers from their own Credit 
Union and being denied office and in 
being borrowers from a local bank 
and serving in the Credit Union? We 


have both 


Answer No. 1: The credit union rule 
(which is contained in most credit 
union laws) which provides that no 
member of the Board of Directors or 
either of the committees may borrow 
beyond his own holdings is one of the 
most important basic rules in the cred- 
it union structure. If the persons who 
have charge of granting loans and 
making the rules under which loans 
may be granted are at the same time 
permitted to borrow from the credit 
union which they govern there is great 
danger that these persons will be more 
lenient in granting loans to them- 
selves than to others. Eventually it 
would be possible for all the funds of 
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the credit union to be loaned to these 
officers. As a matter of fact, I have 
actually known this to be the case. 

One cannot carry water on both 
shoulders. He cannot properly occupy 
the position of an applicant for a loan 
and at the same time be vested with 
authority to grant that loan and still 
act fairly. Central Credit Unions have 
been established in most state leagues 
to handle these loans. In Kansas it is 
the Kansas F. C. U. J. M. Michener 
is Treasurer. His address is Wichita 
High School, Wichita, Kans 


From KANSAS 

Subject: 

Election to Membership 
QUESTION NO. 2: Here is a pe- 
culiar angle: The by-laws provide 
who shall be eligible to membership 
in a credit union and yet the Board of 
Directors must ballot on their appli- 
cation to membership. This was re- 
cently raised by another local Credit 
Union Treasurer. It seems that all 
persons eligible are voted in at Board 
meetings but frequently such a ballot 
by the Board would delay a loan to a 
new member if absolutely required. 
Recently this man’s Board questioned 
him on making loans prior to Board 
approval to membership and _ the 
Treasurer stated that he assumed that 
the applicant would be voted in as a 
routine matter as all other applicants 
had been and would be subsequently 
OK for a loan so long as the Credit 
Committee voted unanimously for the 
loan. This was accepted by his Board 
as being plausible he advises 


Although the By- 
Laws specify that the persons com- 
prising a specific group of people are 
eligible for membership in the credit 
union they also provide that each ap- 
plicant for membership must be ac- 
ceptable to the Board. This gives the 
opportunity to eliminate undesirables. 
Legally the Credit Union has no right 
to make a loan to an individual until 
that individual has been elected to 
membership by the Board. If this re- 
quires a special meeting of the board 
in order to accommodate a prospec- 
tive borrower then let’s have a special 
meeting. 


From KENTUCKY 
Subject: 
Charge to Guaranty Fund 


QUESTION NO. 3: Our Credit 
Union has been fortunate enough not 


Answer No. 2: 


—By Tom Doig—— 
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Readers are invited to Sub- 
mit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also 
to give us your frank re- 
action to the answers, 


whether you agree or dis- 
agree with the Editor. 











to have suffered any loss through loans 
so far, but just in order to satisfy our 
curiosity, please advise whether or not 
a Credit Union may charge a loss from 
a loan to the guaranty fund. 

Answer No. 3: Yes. The guaranty 
or reserve fund is created for the spe- 
cific purpose of taking up uncollectible 
loans. 


From IOWA 
Subject: 


Interest Rates 
QUESTION NO. 4: There is a 


movement on foot in our Credit Union 
to cut the interest rate to borrowers. 
The banks all have personal loan de- 
partments and are charging 5%. It is 
said that we are bleeding the little fel- 
low. I myself think that the banks 
will do away with this rate before long 
as I do not believe they are making 
any money on it. How are the Credit 
Unions doing that have cut the rate? 
Would you advise cutting the rate to 


Gor 9 


oo: 


Answer No. 4: Mr. Doig is on an 
extended trip which will keep him out 
of the office until the end of March, 
and he will find it very difficult during 
that time to properly take care of his 
correspondence. 

I have been very close to Tom in 
recent years and I believe I can ex- 
press his views regarding the reduc- 
tion of interest rates. I know that he 
is definitely against any such reduc- 
tion at the present time. He has many 
good reasons for taking this stand, 
some of which are: 1. He has never 
been able to find a credit union yet 
that has increased its loan demands to 
any extent by reducing the interest 
rate. 2. He has never been able to 
find borrowers in the credit union 
class who have complained of the one 
per cent. 3. He has a fear that in try- 
ing to help the borrower by reducing 
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the interest rate, we may possibly go 
back up to the finance company rates. 
4. A reduction of interest rate has a 
tendency to tighten up on the making 
of personal loans, and he believes it is 
far better to be more liberal and 
charge a fair rate. He has many other 
good reasons but this will give you a 
few to work on. 

You ask how the credit unions that 
have reduced the rate are coming out; 
I can only speak of those with which 
I have had personal contact, and I 
can state that it has been my painful 
duty in several cases to go into a 
credit union which has reduced its 
rate and bring it back up to the one 
per cent. It has been a very difficult 
task, but has been accomplished in 
each case to the benefit of the credit 


union. Chas. G. Hyland. 
From WISCONSIN 
Subject: 


Graduated Interest Rates 
QUESTION NO. 5: Our Credit Union 


used to grant loans of $1,000 or more 
at 6° per annum to take care of our 
surplus. Last year a new Bank Ex- 
aminer told us that we must charge 
1° per month up to $500 and 6° per 
annum on the balance above $500. 

We loaned our surplus at 6% straight 
for years and no Bank Examiner 
ever told us it was wrong. I feel that 
it is the Board of Directors’ privilege 
to set the rate of interest as well as 
the dividends, as long as we are mak- 
ing enough on our earnings to afford 
a lower rate of interest. 

We have around $8,000 in our check- 
ing account. A 6% straight rate gives 
us enough earnings to pay 4% divi- 
dends, cover our expenses, and still 
make some net profit. Please tell me 
if I am right. 

I would also like to know if we can 
use insurance policies that are paid 
up or will be mature in a few years as 
collateral. How do we have to go 
about this? 


Answer No. 5: Credit Union members 
are all members and should all be 
treated alike and just because one has 
a larger income and therefore power 
to repay a larger loan is no good and 
valid reason why he should be charged 
less interest than his fellow. The in- 
terest rate should be the same for all. 
If there is a small differential it should 
be in favor of the person who borrows 
small amounts. Let’s be different than 
the Finance Companies and give the 
little fellow a break. 

However, if you insist on a differen- 
tial in the rate then I think the bank 
examiner who told you you must 
charge the full 1% per month on the 
first $500.00 is correct. 
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We are trying to loan money under 
better conditions in the eredit union 
but we are having much difficulty 
overcoming the BAD habits of past 
generations. To him that hath we give 
more and from him that hath not we 
take away even that which he hath. 

The cash surrender value of an in- 
surance policy is good collateral for a 
loan, however a proper assignment of 
this cash surrender value must be 
signed by the borrower and be on rec- 
ord in the office of the insurance com- 
pany and the receipts for premiums 
should be turned over by the policy- 
holder to the creditor. 


From WISCONSIN 

Subject: 

Joint Accounts 

QUESTION NO. 6: I am attaching a 


list of questions that I wish you would 
answer so that I may have them in 
readiness for the next meeting of our 
group. On questions such as these, 
where legal technicalities are in- 
volved it must be correct before the 
advice is given out to our individual 
credit union members of our chapter 
and I am therefore writing you. 

In our Credit Union the joint ac- 
count wasn’t considered until probate 
action was thought of so that we have 
added the Mrs. name to the accounts 
and signed the 202A joint account 
forms for this purpose only, but in 
some credit unions the groups are un- 
der the impression that a joint account 
with just one ledger sheet and one en- 
trance fee covers both members. How- 
ever, this is contained in the questions 


I ask. 


Answer No. 6: A. What is a joint ac- 
count? 

A joint account in a credit union is 
an account held jointly in the name 
of that member and some other per- 
son. This second person, under Wis- 
consin law, may or may not be a mem- 
ber of the Credit Union. Both parties 
may deposit money in this account. If 
both are members of the credit union 
either one may borrow and pledge the 
account as collateral. 

For the benefit of credit unions op- 
erating under the Federal Credit 
Union Law, I must add that the Fed- 






NO sadder proof can be given 
by a man of his own littleness 
than disbelief in great men. 

—Carlyle. 














eral Section has ruled that a joint ac- 
count in a Federal Credit Union may 
only be opened by two members of the 
Credit Union. 


B. In bookkeeping must joint ac- 
counts be actually one account? 

Yes, a joint account is one account. 

Only one entrance fee need be paid 
Except that in a Federal Credit Union 
two entrance fees must be paid as both 
participants must be members of the 
Credit Union. The joint account still 
remains one account. 
C. The question was brought up 
whether a Mrs. in a joint account could 
borrow and save in such a joint ac- 
count and whether the insurance on 
both loans and savings would apply to 
BOTH Mr. and Mrs. in this joint ac- 
count. 

If a joint account is held between 
husband and wife under Wisconsin 
law without the wife being a member 
of the credit union, then of course, the 
wife could not borrow, but she may 
still save in the joint account since 
she is a participant. In such a case as 
this the husband’s name would appear 
first on the signature card and the 
SHARE INSURANCE would apply 
only on the husband. 

However if both husband and wife 

are members of the credit union then 
the wife would also be entitled to 
borrow provided she had an income 
separate from that of her husband. In 
case both are members of the credit 
union then that person whose name 
appears first on the signature card is 
the one covered by Share Insurance. 
In case both are members of the 
Credit Union either one that borrows 
is covered by the Loan Protection In- 
surance. 
D. Is the joint account form now out 
(202A) legally a way to avoid this 
account money from going through 
probate. 

Yes. Incidentally, I recently pub- 

lished in the What About It column of 
BripGE a copy of the proper joint ac- 
count card to use. 
E. Where a joint account is made 
up of father and a minor child does 
this avoid probate if a joint account 
form 202A has been signed by the 
father? 

In case of a joint account the sig- 
nature card must bear the signatures 
of both parties to the joint account. 
I would strongly advise against a joint 
account being issued between an adult 
and a minor. This should be a “Trus- 
tee” account. I think credit unions 
would be wise to follow the Federal 
Credit Union Section ruling and issue 
joint accounts only between members, 
when that is possible. In other words 
if possible let the wife be also a mem- 
ber of the credit union. 








May I Present... 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN 


Managing Director 


THE 
great pleasure in 


ADIES anda gentle 
BRIDGE I take 


men ol 


presenting to you the field staff 
ol the Cre I | Natitor al Asso- 
It is very easy to see and to under- 


tand the CUNA Mutual Insurance 


Society, the CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive, the Bondi Division and others 
of our activities in Madison. They 
vork out sta il] You can take 
the figures of one month and compare 
them with the figures of anothe1 
I You cal et these things 
pe ti! They re all in one spot 
Their needs are obvious. Their re- 
ults are obv is. Their errors of 
ion al comn ion—and we 
ll make « to err is very hu- 
nan are ob yu The y are so tan- 
ble that vhom they belong, 
can always che¢ ip on them 
That isn’t true of the field force 
This p of CUNA operate in the 
vhole of the United States and will 
perate increasingly in Canada. Get 
it ou Atla Looking at maps 1S 
ett to be popula since the Gaso- 
ne Companies have begun to insist 
Piving us n so that we can find 
it. day by di the changes in the 


p of Europe. But this time look at 


the never changing map of the good 
ld U.S.A. and of our comrade democ- 

cy to the North. The U.S.A. consists 

3,738,396 squart miles of territory 
and Canada :adds_ another mere 
3,466,556 square miles. That is the 
area within which the Credit Union 


National Associatit 
destiny Germany, by 
186.000 


its 


yn will work out 
comparison, 


has miles. Our’s is ; 


square 


big country in addition to being a 


great country 


What i the job Ol the field force ol 


CUNA? 

The answer to that is quite simple 
CUNA consists of 45 State Leagues, 
as far apart as British Columbia and 
Texas. The central office at Madison 
is the heart. The credit unions in the 
Leagues are the blood flow. The field 
staff is the agency which keeps the 


blood-flow uninterrupted 
It builds Leagues and chapters. It 


carries on and stimulates organization 


work. It represents every agency of 
CUNA and is the sales force, or an 
important part ol the sales force, of 


affiliated 
intelligence 


activities 
which 
the 
progress of the movement, its weak- 


one of ou 
the 
keeps the cente 


ey ery 
It is division 


informed as to 
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ness, its sources of danger, its 
strength, its sources of inspiration and 
help. 

And this vast area is covered by 
the Assistant Managing Director, 
Tom Doig and four people. In addi- 
tion within this Department the Edu- 
cational Director his 
keep increasingly informed and in- 


spired and instructed the whole credit 


does share to 


union movement. 

The staff of the Department is com- 
posed for the most part of veterans in 
the credit union movement. Tom was 
assistant to the Manager of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, 
which preceded the National Associa- 
tion. He travels further than anyone 
connected with the movement. He 

this most important depart- 
Dora Maxwell covers the East 
and also is developing a service which 


directs 
ment. 


has for its important objective find- 
through which 
unions can be organized on a mass 


ing agencies credit 
Dora has been long 
the credit 
movement and her area is extremely 


production basis. 


in the service of union 


and the work she does of 


vast import to the whole program. 


important 


Hubert Rhodes is another veteran, 
coming to the movement from a fine 
credit union in Raleigh many years 
ago. He ranges throughout the south- 
from Florida to West Virginia. 
Lucky for us his legs are long for his 


east, 


work keeps them in perpetual motion. 
Cliff Skorstad came in through the 


Minnesota Credit Union League 


where he cut his credit teeth 
Managing Director ago 
Cliff's specialty is rural credit unions 
but again he ranges the whole north 
west and you are as apt to find him 
in some little rural four 
North Dakota, helping the Farmers’ 
Union bring the credit union to farm- 


union 


as years 


corners of 


ers as attending a League meeting in 
California. Cliff, with the passing 
years, seems, like the others, to grow 
young in the credit union service, if 
youth could be measured by endless 


energy. 
Charley Ejikel covers the south 
west, again traveling over an area 


larger than many of the nations of 
Europe combined. He is younger in 
the movement, came in from the man- 
agement of a credit union and work 
with the Louisiana Here 
again is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth except that he always wanders 


League. 


to a given and important objective and 
makes it. 


I introduce these men to you and 
then invite you to come to Madison 
and meet our Educational Director, 


Orrin Shipe, unless you have met him 
already at a chapter meeting or a con- 
ference of managing directors or ad- 
dressing an educational conference at 
some League Meeting. He is a school- 
master with 3,000,000 pupils, spread 
all over the map. If you don’t think 
that is some job—try to figure out just 
how you would with it if it 
was your assignment! 


get on 
These folks are your credit union 
the field. Each, to a 
certain extent, is his own hard task- 
master. Because so many credit union 
meetings are held’ at night, they work 
nights. Because 


association in 


most of their credit 


MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATION AND EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


a 


lh 


L. to R. Seated: Thos. W. Doig, Asst. Managing Director: Miss Dora Maxwell, and H. M. 


Rhodes. Standing: 





J. Orrin Shipe, Educational Director and Editor of BRIDGE: Charles 


F. Eikel, Jr., and Clifford O. Skorstad. 
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union contacting must be done days, 
they work days. Because they must 
get from hither to yon they drive, 
through storms and through pleasant 
weather, often at night. Occasionally 
they get home and their children and 
dear ones appreciate that there is 
someone answering to their 
They have the spirit of the credit 
union movement coupled with the 
spirit of the pioneer. Being human 
they, too, make their mistakes but 


name. ~ 


their batting average for successful 
effort would be good in any man’s 
league. They are very human, human 
beings, interested first in the credit 
union as you know it and as I know 
it, that the credit union may be uni- 
versally extended, that it may oper- 
ate properly, that it may stand united 
because only in union is_ there 
strength. 

I take pride in introducing to you 


-CUNA in the field! 





Safeguarding Our Credit Union 


An open letter to my Board of Directors 


Honesty vs. Faithful Performance of 


Duty Bonds. 


Dear Co-Workers: 

Last night at our Chapter meeting 
we had a most interesting and en- 
lightening discussion as to the relative 
merits of the Honesty form vs. the 
Faithful Performance of Duty form 
of Fidelity bond for Credit Unions. 

Knowing your interest in this sub- 
ject, I am outlining here a summary 
of the high points of our discussion in 
order that you may be thoroughly 
familiar with the form of bond best 
suited to protect our Credit Union in 
the case of each of our bonded officials. 

The treasurer and assistant treas- 
urer of all Federal Credit Unions, and 
the treasurer of all credit unions char- 
tered under the laws of the states of 
Ohio, Oregon and Massachusetts are 
required by law or the rules and regu- 
lations of the supervising authorities 
to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties, and in Missouri 
the uniform by-laws provide that the 
treasurer shall give this type of bond. 

The faithful performance of duty 
bond is much broader than the honesty 
form because the coverage under the 
honesty form is limited to loss caused 
solely by acts of dishonesty, whereas 
the faithful performance of duty form 
is designed to cover any failure on the 
part of the person bonded to properly 
and faithfully perform the duties of 
his office. 

Dishonest acts or the misappropria- 
tion of funds with a resultant loss to 
the credit union would be covered by 
either form of bond, but the failure of 
a bonded officer to perform his duties 
in accordance with the law or rules 
of the credit union, which thereby 
causes a loss, would only be covered 
by the faithful performance of duty 
bond. 

To illustrate: Should a treasurer de- 
liberately loan money on a note se- 
cured by the signature of one co- 
maker, whereas the rules of the credit 
union require the security of two co- 
makers, and this loan cause a loss to 
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the credit union, a claim would be 
proper under a faithful performance 
of duty bond. 

If the President of a credit union 
has, as one of his duties, the counter- 
signing of checks and then deliberate- 
ly signs checks in blank before they 
have been signed by the treasurer, 
any loss resulting from the use of such 
checks would constitute a claim under 
the faithful performance bond on the 
President. 

One instance was pointed out where 
the treasurer of a credit union, en- 
gaged in the retail coal business, 
bought several car loads of coal and 
sold it to credit union members. It 
developed that he had failed to pay 
for one lot of coal valued at $1,500 by 
the coal company from which he had 
been securing his supply. The coal 
company sued the credit union, claim- 
ing that this treasurer had acted in 
his official capacity as Treasurer of the 
Credit Union in establishing the credit 
extended to him in these transactions, 
and therefore bound the credit union 
to pay for this coal in spite of the 
fact that the credit union as such had 
not participated in the transactions. 
This treasurer was bonded for the 
faithful performance of his duties and 
the bonding company agreed to pay 
any sum which the credit union might 
be compelled to pay on account of 
this treasurer’s acts. 

I am sure you will agree with me 
that, if, as is the case in most states, 
the duties of the treasurer and certain 
other officers are clearly fixed by law 
or by the rules and regulations of 
supervising authorities, or the credit 
union by-laws, it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of a credit union to purchase 
its bonds covering on these officers for 
the faithful performance of their du- 
ties. Certainly, the slight difference 
in cost between the honesty form of 
bond and the faithful performance of 
duty bond is no measure of the value 
of forms as instruments of credit union 
protection. 


Adv. 


Sincerely, 
Ada Day, Treasurer. 


A PICTURE OF THE CREDIT 
UNION MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page 75) 

CUNA field secretary, a study of the 

dues problem was made and in No- 

vember, 1938, the League adopted a 

schedule of four percent of the gross 

interest income with a minimum of 

20 cents a member for unions paying 

as much as three percent 

dividend. 
Originate Supervisory School 
This schedule has enabled the 

League to join with the Georgia 

League in organizing a Regional As- 

sociation and employing a full-time 

field man, James R. DeLay, who 
divides his time between the two 

Leagues. This has given impetus to 

the movement in these two states—93 

new groups have been chartered and 
much educational work has been done 

The idea of the “school for super- 

visory committeemen” originated in 

Jacksonville and has since spread to 

other states through the co-operation 

of the Federal Credit Union Section. 

When the National Board of CUNA 
meets in Jacksonville, May 1-3, it will 
be a happy time for “Fitz” Andrews 

He could have been the first national 

director from Florida, but he stepped 

aside so that the managing director 
could go and get the experience and 
inspiration of a national meeting. 

When Florida was entitled to two 

directors, Mr. Andrews was chosen. 

Last year he was named by CUNA’s 

President Reid to represent the South 

on THE Brince National committee. 

“Fitz” set out in 1939 to get the 

National Board of CUNA to hold an 
annual meeting in Jacksonville, and 
this will happen in May. R. A. Vin- 
son, of Duval County Teachers CU, 
first vice-president of the League, is 
general chairman of the local com- 
mittee arranging for the meeting, and 
he says the boys are doing their best 
to make the meeting one that will be 
long remembered. 


Let's Figure 
The Cost 


(Answers from page 82) 
l. 36% 
- 1040% 


annual 





. 260% 
Problems and 
“One Hundred 


sumer Credit.” 


answers taken from 
Problems in Con- 
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From THE MANAGIN 


G DIRECTORS DESK 








OOKING bac! ver the month the 
most encouraging thing has bee: 
an increasing determination to 


Filene Memorial 


with our 


et on 


the 
talk 


with 
W hene Vel I 


leaders 


about it they all say about the same 
thing ‘Let’s get it done We've got 
the money. We need the building 

t's get it done.” If we all get think- 


s that way hard enough, we'll build 


Fk ile ne House 
May 


ve nave 


a bit of the acute need 
You know 
nd I know that whatever the job in 
I tried 
» build a bird house one Sunday re- 
entl 


he right nails 


I Spe ak 


for the building? 
hand we need right equipment 


saw. I didn’t have 


I did a 


decided to aban- 


without a 

and 
I finally 
ttempt until the next Sunday 


very pool 


the meantime to equip myself 
the right 


and a few other 


with a new saw and nails 


, ' 
na some sanapapel 


tnings | ne eded by 


way of equipment. 


[ sometimes wonder if you all know 
what we have it Raiffeisen House 
The OUSINeSSE be operate there are 
jour businesses. You want them car- 


efficiently You—the credit 


folks—are three million people, 


ied on 
Inions 
with hundreds of millions of dollars in 
10.000 You 
to do to do 


close to credit 


unions 


want us work and 


t right 


youl 


Isn't that so? 

Well 
nesses carried on at Raiffeisen House 
First CUNA, your Credit 
Union National Association, composea 
of 43 leagues in the United States, two 
leagues in Canada and many individ- 


here are some of your busi- 


there is 


ial credit unions in the two countries 
Can you the 


| 


imagine general corre- 


pondence which binds ten thousand 
credit unions together? Figure the 
common problems and the efforts 
made to solve them, the contact work 








nd you have one picture. Then take 
the field staff of five, covering the 
whole United States, supplying the 
communication and field service which 
binds the whol together 
[ 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
TODAY THAT WILL MAKE 
FASIER THE DOING OF 


YOUR WORK TOMORROW? 
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Next 


tional 


think in terms of the educa- 
three 
hundred 
chapters, our 45 leagues and you will 


get a notion of what Orrin Shipe does 


problems affecting our 


million members, our five 


Picture Tom Doig in constant motion 
as he directs CUNA in the field. His 
is a job calling for day shift and night 
shift and limitless energy and tireless 
effort 

Next take a look at your Insurance 
Society with its $83,000,000 of cover- 
I often wonder what it would sell 
for if you could sell it, credit union 
good will and all. It has assets close 
to $440,000 and it would be impossible 
to estimate the worth of the good will. 
Any careful 
would 


age 


examiner of its affairs 


certainly value at 
something over a million dollars. It is 
rapidly that it will be 
physically impossible to house it in its 
present for more 


other year and a half. 


rate its 


growing so 


than an- 
It belongs to 
those of you who have credit union 
membership in it 

And just below the CUNA Mutual 
is the CUNA Supply. Its businesses 
jumped 56% last year, from $95,000 
to $148,000. It has a net worth close 
to $50,000. Again, if it could be sold 
along with the good will it would be 
worth well over a hundred thousand 
dollars. And _ that the 
leagues which leagues belong to you, 
the credit unions composing them 


quarters 


belongs to 


At present it has completely over- 
run its quarters. It dreams of a day 
when it will be fully equipped with 
presses and print the Bripce and per- 
form an ever widening service and 
right now it is of necessity taking up 
the basement of Raiffeisen 
House for its use, the only space left 
anywhere in the building. 

Consider, too, the bonding business 
It serves over 4000 credit unions and 
has to do with bonds totalling a cover- 
age of $10,000,000. And that’s 
business. 

And consider the Brince, the voice 
of the credit union movement, with 
its increasing circulation already over 
23,000 and developing rapidly. That’s 
something of a business. 

If you would get an 


space in 


youl 


the 


idea of 


whole you should come to Raiffeisen 
House and go over the figures with 
Charley Hyland, our Comptroller. I 
think Charley quite quickly 
convince you of the financial impor- 
tance of this business of yours 


could 


And, day by day, it grows, steadily, 
persistently and we arrange and re- 
arrange and make small offices smaller 
with new partitions and reclaim base- 
ment space, trying to keep pace with ° 
it all. 

Come on up next summer and look 
You will fall in love with 
one of the most beautiful 
America. We'll be proud to 
show you all over the five acres where 
Filene House will be built. We have 
many visitors in the summer time and 
we appreciate that Filene House will 
be a veritable the 
faithful will turn in ever increasing 
numbers, to see what they have cre- 
ated and to increase their faith in 
themselves this credit union 
movement. Incidentally, if you come 
late in the summer, you may find 
Filene House in process of construc- 
tion! 


us over 
Madison, 


cities in 


mecca to which 


and in 


And I urge every BripGE reader to 
do everything that he can for the Me- 
morial now and July Ist. 
Times better. Money is coming 
into the credit unions. The need for 
After the war 
crisis is over will not be a right time 
for building. If we delay beyond July 
Ist we shall be faced with rapidly in- 


between 


are 


the building is great. 


creasing costs. There is every reason 
for getting on with the Memorial. 

There is no reasons against it. 

Finally don’t the National 
Board meeting at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, from May 1 to May 3 inclusive 
If you can get off to attend you will 
feel amply repaid. 


forget 


Do you like the way the Bruince is 
improving? 

We can build a better and better 
BRIDGE as you give us the material and 
this Brice is built out of subscrip- 
tions. 


On with the Memorial! 








WHEN WE LOOK AT THE 
WORLD IN A BROAD, GEN- 
EROUS, FRIENDLY SPIRIT, 
WHAT WONDERFUL PEOPLE 
WE FIND EVERYWHERE. 
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Suggested Reading 








The Story of Tompkinsville 


By MARY ELLICOTT ARNOLD 
New York 
Obtainable from CUNA Educational 
Services, CUNA, Madison, Wis. 
Price 65 cents 


+ There is something highly appro- 
priate in the fact that the first book 
published by the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. should deal with the 
venture which is the most spectacu- 
lar and at the same time the most 
significant cooperative undertaking 
on this side of the Atlantic. This may 
sound extreme but it is simply a fac- 
tual statement. Ten coal miners 
whose average wages were but $800 
to $1,000 a year, by means of cooper- 
ative technique, built for their fami- 
lies attractive new homes equipped 
with modern conveniences and worth 
more than $2,000 apiece. They 
moved out of dingy mining company 
houses with rickety back fences and 
barren backyards of baked brown 
earth and coal dust and began to cul- 
tivate the soil for the first time in 
their hitherto stunted lives. They 
transformed themselves from idlers 
at the corner saloon to energetic, 
ambitious homesteaders ready to face 
the world. 

This litthe book deals first of all 
with the human side of the story. It 
tells of headaches and _ heartaches, 
disappointments and_ triumphs; it 
gives credit to the dogged courage 
that these men manifested in launch- 
ing and carrying through so novel 
and ambitious a venture. It also tells 
of the various ways the men helped 
each other and the struggle they had 
in the face of breakdowns and dis- 
couragement to win out in their race 
against time. 

The second part of the book is 
even more informative, for it relates 
at some length the various steps of 
study and construction from the very 
beginning until the houses were fin- 
ished. Week after week the future 
homesteaders met to discuss the 
myriad details involved in so com- 
plex and unfamiliar an enterprise. 
The first topic was, of course, where 
the money was to come from, the 
final preliminary the building of each 
home in cardboard model. 

The illustrations in “The story of 
Tompkinsville” are worthy of note. 
There are fine portraits of Father 
Tompkins and Father Coady, who all 
along have been the moving spirits in 
the remarkable people’s program of 
St. Francis Xavier University of 
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Antigonish. There are good pictures 
also of the various stages in construc- 
tion from the time the men were 
ready to break ground. There are 
good floor plans with tiny pen 
sketches of several of the houses and 
there are good pictures of men at 
work or discussing plans with the 
author. The one thing missing is a 
photograph of the completed com- 
munity or several “shots” of some of 
the completed new houses; such il- 
lustrations would be a real addition 
in the next printing of the book. 
The part that the author played in 
bringing this about is very much in 
the background. Her modesty is 
most appealing but no adequate pres- 
entation of the Tompkinsville hous- 
ing achievement could give Miss 
Arnold the minor role which she 
seems to assign herself in this book. 
Without the preliminary training 
stemming from St. Francis Xavier 
University—credit unions, coopera- 
tive store and growing awareness of 
the possibilities of consumer cooper- 
ation—this feat would hardly have 
been possible, but on the other hand 
the actual housing instruction and 
guidance was hers. Once her home 
was raised as a model she used it as 
the place of meeting and demonstra- 
tion for long months of preparation, 
and she was on the scene throughout 


the actual construction period, dur- 
ing moving in and for the first spring 
and summer planting. Miss Arnold 
left Tompkinsville, in fact, to launch 
a similar program in Newfoundland. 

The narrative which details this 
project step by step together with the 
appendix which comprises all man- 
ner of detail on costs, materials, 
financing, etc., provides complete 
data on how to go about a venture 
of this kind. The story is a convinc- 
ing one considering the limitations 
of the printed page. It is hoped that 
it will fall into the hands of many 
American social workers, pastors and 
others vitally concerned with human 
rehabilitation. “The Story of Tomp- 
kinsville” demonstrates that it can be 
done and shows just how a group 
comprising an average cross-section 
of humanity can be inspired and 
shown how to build their lives anew. 
It is the next best thing to discussing 
their achievement with the men and 
women themselves. 

The Commonweal. 


4 
Lol 


Dr. Coady Cancels Tour 

As we were going to press we 
learned that Dr. M. M. Coady, Direc- 
tor of the Extension Department of 
Saint Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, had to unex- 
pectedly terminate his lecture tour in 
the U. S. 

Dr. Coady had been scheduled to 
lecture at Wallingford, Pa., Berea, 
Ky., Buffalo, N. Y. and New York 
City. 











Do You Want to be Happy? 


Then share the happiness you have found by be- 
longing to a Credit Union with others. 
It is a well known fact that happiness is multiplied 


by sharing it with others. 


When you make a hole in one, do you keep quiet 


about it? 


When you catch a fine string of trout, is it a secret 


that only you should know about? 


If you have been helped by your credit union, and 
if you are happy to belong to a credit union, share 
your happiness with others and you will even be 
more happy. Tell your friends and neighbors of 
your experiences and they share them with you. 

How would you have learned about credit unions 
if someone had not shared their credit union expe- 
Have you thanked that person, 


riences with you? 
yet? 





When a man comes to you and thanks you for 
bringing his attention to the credit union idea, or when you see people’s faces 
light up when they see the possibilities of helping themselves by means of a 
credit union; then you have found happiness. 

When you share your happiness with others, when you are able to make 


others happy, then you are happy. 
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By ‘H. M. Rhodes southeastern Field Secretary 


Credit Union Annual Meetings 
t] the 


Janu ry the re 


of 
followed 


advent 


busy season with cred- 


| inions the 


es getting 





when 
were 


I reports, and 


H. M. Rhodes 


unions were 


their annual 
dinner meet- 


ome were held later in the 


evVve- 
times of the 
of these 
was that 


ni ne ¢g 
ti in & 


iven 
tt mpol t \ ly event the bet- 
a more rest > the meeting 
more each 
out a 9vood 
meeting 
1S Vari- 
al 
ed oO tnat | meeting 1s more 
resting teatures 


ito att ct attendance. Ef- 


nee and partici- 


Teachers’ Associations 


During the past two or three months 
I e coo} i wil schoo] teach- 
n one i tate n the interest 
f developing more credit unions with- 
that field Through the South 
Carolina Education Association mate- 
| | been distributed to all the 
County Associatior f teachers with 
etter urging tl rmation of credit 
oO! P) r to that time I met with 
I fhe e State Association, 
nd with mmittee on credit unions 
teachers, and we worked out a 
| ram t ni tl development 
Si responst has been received from 
nd I } held meetings in a 
vy counti ead Two credit 
! have resulted, and me others 
! d be read he ore long 
South Carolina ha nine teacher 
redit unions. while three universities 
nd colleges hav ilso organized 
In other states the Education Asso- 
tio have been planning the de- 
‘ lent ot more teacher credit 
nior We have furnished material 
nd offered to cooperate. This devel- 
opment seems to be coming along 
lowly but surel 


State Leagues Developing 


[ have attend 1 thi 


edit 


year’s annual 


meetings of the « union leagues 


90 


in Virginia, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky. The first two were held in Jan- 
uary, and the Kentucky 


February 


in 
These were very successful 
Credit 
shows steady development, and each of 


meeting 


meetings union organization 
the leagues is increasing its member- 
ship, and rendering a fuller service. In 
with the 
annual meetings of the league central 


conjunction these meetings 


credit unions were held. It is gratify- 
ing to note how these are growing. 
Several constructive measures were 
voted at the Virginia 
plans to raise the unsecured loan limit 
the to $209 North 
Carolina lower dues 


above meetings. 


under state act 
the 


rate. Both states are emphasizing edu- 


was able to 


cational work 

Kentucky was the first state to raise 
ts quota for the Filene Memorial. It 
has employed a full-time manazinz 
first of 


movement 


effective the 
credit 


directo. 
The 
ing and is being directed by splendid 


] 


leadership 


the year 
union is grow- 
The new managing direc- 
tor has laid plans to organize new 
credit unions. One potential develop- 
ment is in the rural field which as yet 
has not been touched. We have con- 
tacted officials of the Kentucky Farm 
Bureau 


the 
cooperate to bring this to their people 


Federation, who are sold on 


credit union plan, and offered to 


There are seventy county units of this 
organization ‘ 


Organization and Education Work 

In addition to spending some time in 
South Carolina where, 
credit unions 


among othe 


organized, one was 
formed to serve a large group of stat 
employees in Columbia, I have worked 
in the states of Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina and West Virginia since I last 
wrote for this column 

In the late fall I worked with Mr 
DeLay, regional director, in Florida 
We spent some time in Jacksonville, 
Orlando, St. Petersburg, and Tampa. 
At the latter place we assisted in the 
reorganization of the Chapter, as well 
as adding some splendid new groups 


to the roster of credit unions. These, 
and other credit unions, have been 
added to league membership. 

The Florida credit unions, with 
Jacksonville leading, are and have 


been busy with plans to hold the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation there in May. Jacksonville will 
host, and all indications are that 
every arrangement will be perfected 


be 





to make this the best convention yet. 
Working with the representatives of 
the Georgia and Florida leagues on the 
regional association committee I at- 
tended an important meeting in Jan- 
uary at which time plans were made 
for this year. Likewise, the committee 
members of the Virginia and North 
Carolina regional association held a 
couple of good meetings which I at- 
tended. Several league board of di- 
rectors meetings have come along 
during this period also. 
The North Carolina league has had 
legislative problem regarding an 
appropriation to maintain the credit 
union supervisory department. How- 
ever, it appears that the effort to get 
the appropriation will be successful. 


a 


Defense Program Activities 

In our section new defense projects 
have been going up rapidly. In some 
of these, such as naval and air bases 
of a permanent nature, credit unions 
put in. In similar places 
and shipyards already having cred- 
it unions there have material 
increases in members and 


are being 
been 
resources 
In some cities and towns near training 
centers, with a lot of activity going on, 
other groups are so busy they have 
have had to put off formation of new 
credit unions for themselves. 


Supervisory Committee Training 

Originating in Jacksonville, Florida 
last year, a plan has been developed 
by the Federal Credit Union Section 
for two night meetings with super- 
visory committee members to discuss 
and study their particular work. Two 
other meetings have held in 
Florida. one in Atlanta, and others in 
other states. These have evoked much 
favorable cbmment, and the results of 


been 


the meetings have been very good. 
Other meetings are being planned, in 
cooperation with local chapters. The 
credit unions in this section are appre- 
ciative of this service. 


Using More Services 

Often in visits with credit union of- 
in credit union meetings 
there has been an opportunity to give 
further information regarding the use 
of services of the leagues and National 
Association. This usage seems to be 
increasing. Borrowers protection in- 
surance is popular; more people are 
using the bond service when they un- 
derstand its features; they like the 
new, improved Bripce. In other ways 
they are using the central organization 
they have created, and are becoming 
more appreciative of its value. 

Objectives for this year include more 
credit unions, the success of the Filene 


ficials or 


Memorial Campaign, and _furthe: 
strengthening of the credit union 
movement. 
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GATHERING SPEED! 


By CLAUDE E. CLARKE 


Chairman, National Filene 
Memorial Committee 


* This is being written 
on March 10, 1941. 

Here are the Filene 
Memorial totals, day by 
day, as reported during 
the past six working days. 
I quote these figures to 
prove that we are pegging 
along, not fast enough 
and yet faster than we were moving 
a month ago. 

Our’s is a big organization. 

It is like the Western Front in the 
World War, so long and so complicated 
that it took a long time to get the 
whole front in forward motion. When 
that was finally accomplished, the war 
was won. 





eek 
Claude E. 
Clarke 


Here are the last six working days. 
You will find nothing discouraging in 
them. 


March 3 S 332.72 
March 4 95.65 
March 5 969.78 
March ¢ 23.22 


} 
March 7 
March 10 


278.92 

808.65 
2,508.94 

Now these figures are not too en- 
couraging. By the same token they 
are not too discouraging. They are 
so-so, not too bad, not too good! 

Let’s see what we can get of good 
cheer out of the general situation. We 
have, as so often remarked, the site, 
worth all of the $16,000 it cost. We 
have $75,000 in the bank, about $15,090 
more than we had on January Ist. In 
anybody’s currency, $75,000 is $75,090 
and a lot of money. 

We have no reason to be discour- 
aged. 

Every now and then I get myself a 
nice, blank piece of paper and try to 
figure this Filene Memorial out. Nights 
I dream of a thousand ways to raise 
money and can’t remember any of them 
when I wake up. But, anyway, I write 
on the white sheet the $16,000 and find 
that consoling. Then I put down 
$75,000 and appreciate that that’s 
something. Then I think of a couple 
of States where I have been assured 
there will be $5,000 in present pledges 
which will come in before July Ist. 
Then I try to guess how much has been 
collected in various State League 
campaigns and not yet turned in. I 
make a conservative estimate as to 
our miscellaneous sources of revenue, 
the automobile plates and the stamps 
and the Public Affairs Committee leaf- 
lets and I can see a minimum of $2500 
- from this source by July Ist. 
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Total 


I know I'm not building air-castles 
when I say that in the normal course 
of human events we'll have from 
$90,000 to $100,000 by July Ist. Well, 
we're never going to build the first 
unit with $100,000! 

That’s just so*many steps on the 
journey; if we stop there we’ll never 
be making our destination. 

Where is the $50,000 balance com- 
ing from by July Ist? 

We are making a list. The list will 
contain about 800 names of credit 
union folks who can reach $400 for the 
Memorial by applied effort. We are 
going to ask them to do just that. We 
feel that we can find 200 folks from 
this list who will respond affirmative- 
ly. And here and now I ask you to be 
on this list of those who are willing 
to make this Filene Memorial a per- 
sonal business. There’s something 
you can do. Possibly your credit union 
has done something. It can do more. 
Possibly it has just been postponing 
action and you can get it to step on the 
gas. You’re the man we want; you're 
the credit union woman who can help 
us. 

Will you? 

I was up at Raiffeisen House the 
other day. What do you suppose I 
found? The Managing Director’s office, 
a not very big office, was being divided 
into two offices. A part of the CUNA 
Supply was being moved into the 
basement because there isn’t room in 
the shop for anyone weighing more 
than 120 who isn’t completely stream- 
lined to turn round! In the CUNA 
Mutual office they were tearing out 
partitions to gain a couple needed ex- 
tre feet of floor space. The CUNA 
Credit Union I finally located in what 
used to be the rubbish closet in the 
basement. By the time our lease ex- 
pires on Raiffeisen House the place 
will be as crowded as a tenement 
house in the slums. We can have 
Filene House ready by then if we 
make up our minds to it. 

And do you know what’s happening 
to the credit unions? 

Money is pouring into a great many 
of them. Earnings are high. Times 
are good. We can afford, as individ- 
uals and as credit unions, to build 
Filene House. We can’t afford not to 
build it! 

And the costs of building will in- 
evitably go up. 

Now is the time; right now, between 
this day and July Ist. 

In the Concordance of my Bible 
there are 109 references to verses hav- 
ing to do with “faith” and a great num- 
ber of additional references to ex- 
amples of faith. That word “faith” is a 


great word. Every decent principle 
of international morality is based on 
it. It is the foundation stone of every 
religion. It is the word which sancti- 
fies our relationship to our country 
and it is the word which symbolizes 
our hope for happier days when right 
will triumph over wrong and these 
bitter wars will end. It is the word we 
need in connection with the Filene 
Memorial. 

We must have faith. 

Faith in each other. 

Faith in what we have set out to 
accomplish. 

Faith that we can carry this splen- 
did project through. 

Faith that in Filene House, with the 
equipment we need, we shall generate 
a greater and a greater service to the 
American people through the develop- 
ment of the credit union. 

Faith in the principles of our illus- 
trious Founder! 

And again—faith in each other. 

On then, with faith renewed, to ul- 
timate victory! 

And speaking of faith, may I close 
with an extract from a recent letter 
received from one of the New York 
brethren. As I haven't time to get his 
permission to disclose his identity I'll 
just quote him and let it go at that. 
It’s this kind of letter which guaran- 
tees the Filene Memorial. “Here’s $25 
for the Filene Fund for the 5 members 
of the White family. Great good luck.” 
The same to you, brother, and may 
your shadow never grow less! 


x 
Debts 
Two negro men who evidently came 
from the back country paused in front 
of a bank in a Texas City. One of 
them read aloud the sign which 
adorned the stately entrarice, “Capital 
$1,500,000.” “Niggah,” he asked his 
companion, “whut would you do wid 





all dat much money ifen it wuz 
yores?” 
The one addressed scratched his 


head a moment and indulged in some 
apparent thinking. Then he said, “I'd 
pay it on ma debts jist as fur as it'd 
go.” 





Credit Union Treasurer 


First-grade Rubber Stamp containing 


your Credit Union's official name and 
number, for imprinting pass-books 
notes, applications, voucher-slips, ledger 


and journal sheets, and bank checks, &5« 


postpaid. A numberer (up to 9999) for 
numbering the above accounting forms 
60c¢ postpaid. First quality stamp-pad, 
any color (we recommend purple) 25« 


postpaid. 
Reference on request. 


Perfection Rubber Stamp Co. 


750 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Vocational Training 
In Cooperatives at 
University of Maryland 


Full College Course Devoted to Degree 
In Cooperation 


College Park, Md. The College of 
Commerce of the University of Mary- 
land is now giving a complete voca- 
tional training program designed to 
equip qualified students for work in 
the cooperative movement. The pro- 
gram is under the direction of Dean 
W. Mackenzie Stevens. Dr. Lincoln 
Clark, former instructor in Consumer 
Cooperation at DePaul University, has 
recently been appointed Assistant 
Professor in charge of selecting, train- 
ing and placing students. 

The program covers the junior and 
senior years and if sufficient demand 
develops from graduates of other col- 
leges, a special year’s course leading 
o a master’s degree in cooperation 
will be given. Dr. Clark states that 
the College of Commerce aims to do 
for cooperative businesses what spe- 
cialized schools have done for other 
professions 

Dean W. Mackenzie Stevens, for- 
merly technical adviser on Marketing 
and Finance to the Chinese National 
Government and one of the persons 
most active in laying the framework 
for the rapid development of the In- 
dustrial Cooperatives, and now Dean 
ff the College of Commerce, teaches 
Cooperative Financial Control and 
supervises research. Dr. Clark is 
teaching Cooperative History, Theory, 
Organization and Management. Pro- 
fessor Victor Bennett, who has made 
a study of Greenbelt, Greenhills and 
Greendale, is the instructor in Coop- 
erative Merchandising and Account- 
ing. Dr. Alpheus Marshall, an author- 
ity on Consumer Economics, teaches 
Cooperative Quality, Standards, 
Grades, Informative Labeling, and 
related subjects. Other instructors 
will be Mr. Walter R. Volckhausen, 
Mathematics Department, who is also 
president of Greenbelt Consumer 
Services, Greenbelt, Maryland; Dean 
Benjamin of the Education School, 
Dean Mount of the College of Home 


Economics and others. 


In addition to class work, the pro- 
gram includes practical cooperative 
experience. A campus co-op will be 
organized and students will work 
week-ends in co-ops in Greenbelt and 
Washington, D. C. In the summer 
time they will work in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania cooperatives. 
As College Park is only 22 minutes 
from the White House, cooperative 
experts in the federal government will 
give series of lectures and lead dis- 
cussions. 
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The Cuna Mutual 
BULLETIN BOARD 





Where Did My 
1940 Premium Dollar Go? 





That's a Fair Question, and Here's 
the Answer! 





2 8¢ out of every dollar received in 1940 has 
been returned to the policyholders or set up 
for their protection. 


The answers to many other important questions about 


YOUR OWN INSURANCE COMPANY 


are contained in the Society’s Sixth Annual State- 
ment and Reports now available upon request. 


Write for your copy today. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY a 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Otto 
Wilson 
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ITH 120 new Federal charters 
Wises in the first two months, 

the year 1941 is away to a satis- 
factory start. The final charter issued 
at the end of February carried the 
number 4330. Out of that number of 
Federal credit unions started since the 
Federal act was passed about 3,900 
are in active operation today. 

Teachers as a rule display special 
interest in credit unions at this time of 
year, and the January and February 
lists of new charters give evidence of 
such interest. Eight new Federal 
credit unions were started in teacher 
groups and one in a university. In 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., a credit union has 
also been started in the schools, but its 
field of membership specifically ex- 
cludes teachers. It is to operate only 
among non-teaching employees of the 
school board. The reason is simple— 
the teachers already have their own 
credit union. 

New York continues on its merry 
way at the head of the procession, no 
less than 20 Federal charters having 
been credited to that state in these two 
months, or one-sixth of the whole 
number issued. 


In the D. of C. 

With the swiftly increasing tempo of 
defense activities credit unions in the 
nation’s capital are finding a rapidly 
enlarging field of usefulness. Thou- 
sands of new employees have been 
taken on by the established Govern- 
ment departments, and new Govern- 
ment agencies relating to defense are 
being set up and manned by additional 
new forces. 

The capital city is already well or- 
ganized for credit union service, with 
about 110 credit unions in operation. 
Average membership is much higher 
in the District of Columbia than in 
most states, and it is estimated that 
these 110 credit unions have fully 70,- 
000 members enrolled. That number 
is bound to grow considerably in the 
coming months as workers flock in 
from all parts of the country. 

New organization, however, still 
goes on. Three new Federal credit 
unions opened for business in Wash- 
ington in January and February. The 
latest, with charter issued February 
20, shows how quickly new groups in 
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these times catch the credit union idea 
and act upon it. The credit union is 
the Selective Service FCU, formed 
among the employees of one of the 
newest Governmental agencies. 


Trust Accounts 

To clear up a cloud of doubts in the 
minds of Federal credit union officers 
the Credit Union Section has issued a 
5-page circular letter on “The Han- 
dling of Trust Accounts.” These are 
described as accounts opened in behalf 
of a minor in the field of membership 
of the credit union, usually one of such 
tender years as to be unable to trans- 
act business in his own right. 

The letter outlines the proper pro- 
cedure in opening a trust account and 
the proper methods of keeping the rec- 
ords relating to it. Limitations on the 
actions of the trustee are set forth. 
The letter warns of the legal complica- 
tions involved in handling this type of 
account and recommends that because 
of these complications “the establish- 
ment of trust accounts should not be 
widespread or generally encouraged.” 


Federal Jottings 

The Credit Union Section is work- 
ing with other units in the Department 
of Agriculture to make sure that the 
thousands of field employees of the 
Department throughout the United 
States shall have full opportunity to 
learn about credit unions and make 
use of them. This action is being taken 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture clubs, made up of field employees. 
Some 75 such clubs now exist, and 
plans are being made to include credit 


union speakers on their programs. 
. * * 


The two-evening classes for super- 
visory committees continue to prove 
highly successful. At Pittsburgh the 
enrollment was over 200, and _ it 
was necessary to divide the’ “school” 
into three sections. In Washington, 
D.C., the attendance was one of the 
largest in the local history of credit 
unions. In February and March a 
string of such classes was set up 
through the south, southwest, and 
Pacific Coast regions. The method has 
proved so workable and popular that 
it is being applied to other fields of 
instruction. 





Coming Euents 








April 4, 5, 1941 


Annual Meeting—South Dakota 
Credit Union League, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

April 5, 1941 

Annual Meeting—Indiana Credit 
Union League. 

April 4, 5, 6, 1941 

Annual Meeting—Kansas_ Credit 


Union League, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. 

April 19, 1941 

Annual Meeting—Michigan Credit 
Union League. 

Annual Meeting—Maine Credit 
Union League, Portland, Maine. 


Annual Meeting—West Virginia 
Credit Union League, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

April 19, 20, 1941 


Annual Meeting—Tennessee Credit 


Union League, Chisca Hotel, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

April 25, 26, 27, 1941 

Annual Meeting—Missouri Credit 


Union League, Hotel Continental 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
April 28, 1941 


Board of Directors, CUNA Supply 
Cooperative, The George Wash- 
ington Hotel, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. 


April 29, 30, 1941 


CUNA Executive Committee. The 
George Washington Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


April 30, 1941 


Annual Meeting—CUNA Supply 
Cooperative, 7:00 pm, The 
George Washington Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


May 1, 2, 3, 1941 


Annual Meeting—Credit Union 
National Association, The George 


Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

May 9, 1941 

Annual Meeting—CUNA Mutual 


Insurance Society, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

May 2, 10, 1941 

Board of Directors, CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

May 10, 1941 

Annual Meeting—Iowa Credit 
Union League, Davenport, Iowa 

May 17, 1941 

Annual Meeting—North Dakota 








Credit Union League, Mandan, 
North Dakota. 
May 30, 31, 1941 
Annual Meeting—lIllinois Credit 
Union League, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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What is a Session? 
expression ol 


+ Free 
majority, 


the will of the 
with protection of the rights 
of the minority is a very fundamental 
purpose of parliamentary law. Prompt 
dispatch of business is also a funda- 
mental purpose of proper parliamen- 
tary Opportunity for 
conflict these fundamental 
purposes frequently arises, but an un- 
derstanding and proper application of 
parliamentary law will dispel it. 

If the majority has willed that a 
proposition be disposed of in a certain 
manner, a minority which 
such proposition 


procedure 
between 


insists on 
obstructs 
and delays the business of the assem- 
bly. On the other hand, if at a poorly 
attended meeting a small portion of 
the 


renewing 


total membership disposes of a 
proposition in a manner displeasing 
to the will of the majority of the total 
membership and the latter has no op- 
portunity within a reasonable time to 
renew the proposition so disposed of, 
the will of the majority is thereby ob- 
tructed 

The rules and practice of any or- 
ganization should not be administered 
with too serious regard for the views 
of those members who habitually ab- 
ent the 
organization 


themselves business 
The 
who neglect to vote 
in political elections are not recorded 
or controlling in the election results. 


trom 
meetings of the 


views of! citizens 


A vigorous, virile democracy requires 
active participation by all those en- 
titled to participate and parliamentary 
procedure in assemblies 
should recognize this important prin- 
ciple of democrac\ 


deliberative 


However, in many 
organizations it is a practical impos- 
sibility for a large proportion of the 
members to attend every mee‘ing. It 
is important that their rights be pro- 
tected and if the general rules are not 
suitable to such 
rules 


ganizations, special 


should be their 


established in 
constitutions or by-laws. 

The problem of Renewal of Motions 
involves a consideration of two classes 
of motions, first, the bringing back for 
consideration of an ordinary main or 
principal motion once disposed of, and 
econd, renewal of certain privileged, 
incidental or subsidiary motions, such 
as the motion to Adjourn or to Lay the 
proposition On the Table. Renewal of 
these two classes of motions will be 
considered in articles Numbers 4 and 
5, to follow. The general rule as to an 
ordinary main motion is that once it 
has been disposed of the same or sub- 
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stantially same proposition cannot 
again be brought before the assembly 
during the same session, except by a 
motion to Reconsider or to Rescind 
the The question of what is a 
session is therefore of first importance. 

The legislative bodies 
are strictly defined by law. Unfor- 
tunately, few deliberative bodies de- 
fine a session in their constitutions or 
by-laws. If the general parliamentary 
rule or the established custom or prac- 
tice of a particular organization do not 
fit the needs of that organization, a 
session should be defined in its funda- 
mental law. 


vote. 


sessions of 


Normally, a session is a 
series of meetings of close connection, 
characterized by a continuity of busi- 
ness and retaining essentially the same 
corps of officers, with adjournments 
from day to day or for longer periods, 
and finally terminating by adjourn- 
ment die, that is, without time 
set for re-assembling. Thus, the sev- 
eral meetings of a 


sine 


convention of a 
particular organization are considered 
as one session. 

Where organizations have frequent 
meetings, weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly, there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in regarding 
each meeting a session. The advan- 
tage of considering each meeting a 
session, with the right of renewal of 
propositions at each meeting, is that 
the will of the majority may be better 
protected against the unsatisfactory 
disposal of propositions at a poorly 
attended meeting. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that an obstructionist 
minority may delay the business of 
the organization by frequent renewal 
of propositions already disposed of. If 
societies conform to the usual defini- 
tion of a session as above stated, such 
dilatory tactics are eliminated and in 
such case the majority has the remedy 
of Rescinding a former vote, which 
motion, however, 


such as 


usually requires 
either a two-thirds vote or a previous 
notice before consideration is allowed. 
This practice best serves to place em- 
phasis upon importance of regular 
membership attendance. 

The normal rule is that all business 
expires with the conclusion of a ses- 
sion and minutes of a previous session 
are not ordinarily read at the follow- 
ing session. Obviously, in the light of 
this rule, to consider frequent meet- 
ings as separate sessions would be 
Sufficient has been 
said to reveal the importance to every 
organization of a definite determina- 


unsatisfactory. 





“Mir. Chairman” By BYRL A. WHITNEY 


tion of what constitutes a session. If 
this has not been established by con- 
stitutional definition or by clear cus- 
tom and practice, then the organiza- 
tion should follow the rule laid down 
in its Parliamentary Code. Every or- 
ganization should provide in its law 
that a certain textbook on Parliamen- 
tary Law shall constitute its Parlia- 
mentary Code, to govern in all cases 
not covered by its constitution, by- 
laws and rules. In the absence of a 
Parliamentary Code or specific defini- 
tion in organization law or practice, a 
session should be considered as above 
defined, namely, a series of meetings 
of close connection, characterized by 
a continuity of business and retaining 
essentially the same corps of officers, 
with adjournments from day to day or 
for longer periods, and finally termi- 
nated by adjournment sine die. 

Any organization has authority to 
determine what shall constitute a 
session for purposes of application of 
the parliamentary rule relating to re- 
newal of propositions. An established 
custom or practice with respect to this 
question should be respected and if it 
is desired to change the practice this 
should be accomplished by amend- 
ment of the organization’s law in the 
manner therein provided. But in the 
absence of specific definition of a 
session, it is of great importance that 
such definition be specifically pro- 
vided for in the fundamental law of 
the organization. 





* 


First Credit Union Charter 
Granted to Musicians 

Another first was scored for Credit 
Union progress when the Madison 
Musicians’ Association Local No. 166 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians was granted a Credit Union 
charter. This is, the records reveal, 
the first charter to be granted to a 
group of musicians in the United 
States. Perhaps from some inspired 
member in this Credit Union will come 
a Credit Union song. 


* 


Something New 

The Fior di Marsala Federal Credit 
Union of Brooklyn, New York, has as 
its theme for 1941—Educational Year. 
They plan to dedicate their efforts to- 
ward informing their members both 
active and potential, regarding the 
services and benefits their Credit Un- 
ion provides. 
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To A Cammitteeman 


By C. A. Kinnison 


cil 


8 
z z 
z When you are put on a committee So now that you're on the Committee, = 
= (I’m speaking to Jack and Jill), On which you were placed by a vote, a 
fe It isn’t, doggone it! for honor you're on it; I feel no compunction to bid you to function, = 
2 But you have a DUTY to fill! And don’t make the Chairman the goat! = 
5 We all know, of course, that you're busy REMEMBER, he’s as busy as you are, = 
= And you have a whole lot to do. And he can’t do all the work. = 
= We know all about it; you don’t have to shout it But he gets no pity, if you, the committee, = 
g But so are the rest of us, too! Shall prove to be fellows who shirk. = 
z REMEMBER—+you could have refused it So here’s to a final suggestion ES 
FS (And for that you couldn’t be blamed). (At this sort of thing I’m adept) : e 
= But (though not elated) your smile indicated If you’ve no ambition to FILL YOUR POSITION, = 
= You'd take it—and so you were named. By golly, you shouldn’t accept! = 
Sas SMS MS Ms Ss eS LS I > LS SL SS SL © 





Theres NO TRICK 





It Pays te Advertise! 


“Keep not your light under a bushel basket!” 


Do all of your Members and Prospective Members know all they should know about your Credit 
Union? 


If not—why not? 


POSTERIZE YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


Every month in every spot where your Members feet Sees a SD eaee 
, d see a _ for all purposes, timely posters, in enoug 
W ould see it you should have a bright, lively pos vartety se that you can have a new one every 

ter, in colors which presents to them reasons why 


month. 
they should join the credit union or make greater They are bright, snappy, colorful, full of good 
use of it. mee toate 


sales talk for your credit union. 
We have Posters for Easter—Posters for Vaca- These posters sell for such a small price that 


tion—-Posters for Automobile buying—Posters your credit union cannot afford to be without 
for coal buying—Posters advertising educa- them. 


POSTERIZE YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


Inauire of 
Your State League if handling forms or otherwise 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


By the Way! Are you interested in Visible Accounting? 
If so we would be glad to send free informative material. 
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